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FOREWORD 



Thero are certain practices in use in special situations — teaching the disadvantaged 
gifted - -.hat may be valuable to you. Specific problemG face all teachers of the disadvantaged: 
Accentuat'^g cultural strengths in programs, balancing the cognitive and affective domains, 
recognizing different human values and self-concepts, understanding and developing aspirations, 
exploring new teaching and learning styles, involving the community, nnd encouraging interest 
in such special programs. 

Articles by others wrestling with these same problems may offer you new ideas and 
opportunities for dialogue and even suggest some appropriate action. Promising Practices — 
Teaching the Disadvantaged Gifted has been prepared primarily for distribution at the two 
National Teacher Institutes on Disadvantaged Gifted (Atlanta, April 4-6 and Los Angeles, 
May 16-18, 1975). It is intended to stimulate post-Institute reflection on how to meet special 
needs of disadvantaged gifted youth in special settings. 
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FOUR PROMISING PRACTICES FOR TEACHING GIFTED DISADVANTAGED 

STUDENTS* 

by E. Paul Torrance** 

For Quite a number of years now I have urged that we sear^.ii for giftedness among 
disadvantaged students in terms of the characteristics encouraged by their own cultures 
and that educational programs for disadvantaged students be built upon their strengths 
rather than upon their deficits (Torrance, 1965, 1969, 1970, 1972, 1974a). This proposal 
nas distressed some educators becau e they felt thai: this was a condescending attitude. 
' have never intended this proposal as condescending. My contention is that it pays greater 
respect to the strengths and values of the so-called disadvantaged cultures than do proposals 
and practices based upon the assumption that there is a superior culture and that its cultural 
characteristics must be emulated by everyone. 

Unfortunately, there has been littie Lnsnc? to test the validity of my p on anv 

large scale. However, there have been many encouraging liiile experiments ' J there, 
including my own work with disadvantaged children in summer creativity woi pscnd 
in a day care center. I know of only one program of national scope that is based on the 
strengths rather than the deficits of disadvantaged students. I have reference to Project 
SEED (Special Elementary Education for the Disadvantaged developed by William Johntz, 
1967). This is a national program in which professional mathematicians and scientists from 
major universities and research corporations teach abstract, conceptually-oriented mathe- 
matics to full-sized classes of disadvantaged elementary school children on a daily basis. 
The mathematics is presented through a Socratic group discovery format (Boehm, 1970). 
More recently the project has been extended into the high school years. The effectiveness 
of the program has been subjected to numerous external evaluations in a variety of sites. 
The following brief summary of one of these external evaluations appeared in the April 13, 
1970, issue of Education U.S.A., a weekly newsletter on education affairs: 

One of the nation's most innovative and controversial mathematics 
programs now has major statistical evidence to prov fhat it works. The 
program. Project SEED (Special Elementary Education for the Disad- 
vantaged), brings professional mathematicians, even Ph.D.'s, into a class- 
room to teach abstract math to disadvantaged elementary students. The 
program's founder and director, William F. Johntz, a former high scfiool 
math teacher in Berkeley, California, says young children can learn alge- 
braic concepts usually reserved for high school and college student<^ anc' 
love every minute of it. His beliefs are backed by a new study of 400 
second-and fifth-grade California classes .... 

The study shows a significant improvement in the performance of 
SEED classes, says research director Robert P. Dilworth, a math pro- 
fessor at Caltech. Children in the SEED classes did ' much better ' on 
understanding and computing arithmetic than control classes and ' enor- 
mously better ' on understanding principles of algebra and geometry, 



* This paper draws heavily upon three different papers previously pub'i'^hRd in Gifted Child Quarterly 
and one published \n Journal of Creative Behavior 

**Departmenl of Educational Psychology, University of Georgia 
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Dilworth snys. They also scored n iiltle higfier on reading tests, contra- 
dict if ig critics wlio say students icarn Riatli a( the expense of tlieir other 
subjects .... 

Johf^\''s prr iect tned to succeed where other prograr.is faii by 
increasing the seii-image of disadvantaged students. Remedial programs 
re\n\o\'ce a student's feelings of failure and inferiority, Johntz says. But 
he considers abstract mat!i (not arithmetic) to be a pure, culture-free 
subject tiiat allows all students to start with a fresh slate. And success in 
this field brings [he students high status and confidence .... 

Since 1970. tiiis study has been replicatec. uccebsfully in a variety of locations. Children 
participating in the program have demonstrated ineir skills before school boards and legisla- 
tive bodies, tfiey iiave taught college students, teachers, and younger children. 

I wisli thai I could soy thai I have similar "hcjrd" lesearch evidence to support the 
validilv oi 'h'} lour practices described in this paper as"promismg practices for teaching 
yitled disad'.' . ;jged students." I have tested them sufficiently to have confidence in their 
promise, afid (he it^eriback of some of my students who are applying them is encouraging. 
I invite you \o consider them, rnodiiy ihem, adapt them, or use iliem as a springboard for 
you; owin inveni ions. 

A MIXTURE OF PROBLEM SOLVING AND 
CREATIVE EXPRESSIVE ACTIVITIES 

The central f:ore of our workshops for disadvantaged children has been activities tha' 
combine disciplined creative problem solving with creative expressive activities. The scien- 
tific base of the model we have devised comes from a dozen or so studies (Torrance, 1971, 
1974a) wfiich ivjve shown that there are no statistically significant differences in performance 
on the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (1966, 1974ta) due to race or socioeconomic status. 

Our model, however, does not actually require measurement in the traditional sense 
whether by creativity, mtelligence, or achievement tests. Rather, it requires careful and sensi- 
tive observation and evaluation in settings that provide built-in motivation and opportunities 
^or creative thinking and expression. The approach to identification of talent is horizontal 
in nature rather than vertical or normative in the traditional psychometric sense. On the basis 
of our experiences and a great deal of related researcii we have identified the following creative 
positives of disadvantaged groups, characteristics that occur to a high degree and with high 
frequency among disadvantaged young people: 

1 . Ability to express feelings and emotions 

2. Ability to improvise with commonplace materials 

3. Articulation in role pidying an^J storytel'ing 

4. Enjoyment o: and ability in art, drawing, painting, etc. 

5. Enjoyment of and ability in creative movement, dramatics, dance, etc. 

6. Enjoyment of and ability in music, rhythm, etc, 

7. Expressiveness in speech 

8. Fluency and flexibility in non-verbal media 

9. Enjoyment of and skills in group learning, problem solving 
10. Responsiveness to tiie concrete 
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1 1 . Responsiveness to the kinesthetic 

12. Expressiveness of gestures, "body language," etc. 

13. Humor 

14. Richness of imogery in informal language, creative writing, etc. 

15. Originality of ideas in problem solving, brainstorming, etc. 

16. Problem-centeredness 

17. Emotional responsiveness 

1 8. Quickness of warm-up. 

In this paper we shall describe briefly the 1971 workshop as one exainole of how the 
creative positives of disadvantaged young people of elementary school ace can be brought 
into play in a program that combines creative problem solving with expressive activities. 

Participants and Leaders 

Ninety-one young people were enrolled in the workshop and ranged in age from six to 
thirteen years. Fifty-nine of the enrollees were boys and 32 were girls; 51 were black and 40, 
white. Most of them came from large, low-income families in the vicinity of the city park in 
which the workshop was held. They were recruited through a brochure describing the workshop. 

The workshop leaders were 47 mature students enrolled in thp senior author's course on 
Learning Difficulties of Disadvantaged Children. Fifteen were male and 32, female; only 9 
we.re black. Their fields of .specialization included vocational and trade educd ion, elementdfy 
education, English education, physical education, guidance and counseling, early childhood 
education, reading, exceptional children, art education, educational psychology, social studies 
education, speech and drama. Only two had not had prior teaching experience; one of these 
had been an occupational therapist and the other was an exceptionally able retired Air Force 
officer. 

Setting and Curriculum 

The workshop setting was a city park located close to the University of Georgia. This park 
serves a large number of economically disadvantaged young people, both black and white. The 
clubhouse is small, and the park has only sparse 19-year-old playground equipment. The grounds 
of the park constitute a virtual island bounded by the North Oconee River, Trail Creek, and 
railroad tracks. There are many varieties of trees, wild flowers, berries, grasses, bamboo, insects, 
wild animals (squirrels, chipmunks, rabbits, turtles, etc.), fish, and other water life. The 
irregularity of the terrain forms a large number of rather secluded spots where small learning 
groups may work. There are also several concrete tables with seats, and one of them has a 
shelter equipped with electrical outlets. There is a kitchen with minimal facilities for cooking 
and porches which were used for crafts, newspaper, carpentry, and puppetry groups. A foot- 
bridge across the creek gives a dramatic setting for storytelling, creative dramatics, and film- 
ing activities. 

The nature of the setting facilitates movement from individual to two-person, small 
group (3 to 10), moderate-sized group (20 to 30), and large group (50 to 100) learning 
activities. The setting encourages the leaders to practice new teaching skills and use creative 
activities. The atmosphere is non-school-like, and appeals to many children who have developed 
st-ong aversions to school-like learning s'tuations. 

Each day's session lasted four rs and involved participation in large group, small 
group, and individual activities. Eacli day's session began with a large group activity, usually 
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.1 crocilive drcimalics ncici problem S(3lvifK| jiessiofi, :) m\(\c by parlicipafits, a dnnce contest, 
or the like. This was lollowed by moderate-si^ed groups in crealive nuisic and creative dance 
ar^d groups in phoiography and crafts (six-and seven-year olds). Alter a juice break, the 
session shiMed to small group aclivities in sculpture, painting, biology, dramatics, puppetry, 
crafts, frisbees, puzzles, and mysteries. Alt:^r a second break, all of the participants worked 
in four-person groups under the supervision of an adult in brainstorming and creative problem 
solving training and practice. Tiiis was followed hv anoiHer set of small group activities in 
sculpture, painting, creative writing, science, new^ iper, carpentry, leadership, frisbees, 
hula hoops, singing, baking, and storytelling. Tlie final session involved all workshoppers and 
leaders in discussing "the great things that happened today." The purpose of this final session 
was to encourage leaders in recognizing and acknowledging creative befiavior and to make the 
young people aware of their own creative possibilities. 

Basic Training in Creative Problem Solving 

The basic irainirig in creative problem solving was given during a 30-n)inute period eacli 
day but deliberate efforts were made lo erigage the workshoppers and leaders in creative 
problem solving in all of the aclivities of the workshop and in their homes. During the first 
(wo weeks, training was given in the rules of brainstorming and other component skills. 
Eacli session ended in contests among the four-person teams and prizes were awarded to 
the winning leam in the 6-8 year division and the 9-13 year division. In abbreviated form, 
the pr(M)lenis were as follows: 

1. Produce as many ideas as you can lo help Giovanni protect himself and his people 
from the giant without killing him. (Given after the dramatized recording of Giovanni and 
the Giant, CurHiington and Torrance, 1965.' 

2. Produce i many questions as you can to find out what is happening in the picture 
used for the Ask-and-Guess test of Form B of "Thinking Creatively with Words." (Each 
group was provided witli a copy of the picture.) 

3. Produce as many ideas as vou can for improving a stuffed toy dog so that it will 
be more fun for children to play with. (Each group was provided with a stuffed toy dog.) 

4. Produce as many ideas as you can about the things that might happen if water 
animals could live on land and land animals could live in the sea. (The total group was 
shown a large painting of water animals on land and land animals in the sea.) 

5. Produce as many ideas as you can about the things that might happen if it were 
against the lavv to sing. 

6. Produce as many ideas as you can for unusual uses of junk automobiles. 

7. Produce as many ideas as you can for unusual uses of "dead" or broken hula hoops. 
(The large group was shown a broken hula hoop.) 

3. Produce as many ideas as you can for unusual uses of worn-out frisbees. (The 
large group was shown well-used frisbees from those used by the workshop.) 

On most day.: there were 14 four-person groups, and these groups moved from an average 
of 38 ideas on the first day to 98 on the eighth day for 10 minutes of brainstorming. 

At the beginning of the last week, each team began a successive series of sessions dealing 
with one problem, the improvement cf tfie park as a place for learning and play. 

On the first day, the period was devoted to the produclion of ideas for improving the 
park. On the second day, help was given by the adult leaders in developing criteria for 
evaluating ideas and then evaluui^ng t[ie most promising ideas to cfiuosc one for implementation. 



On the third day, ideas were brainstorrned for implementing and selling the idea that had been 
chosen. On the final day, each group made a poster to promote tlie idea its members had 
chosen for implementation. An unsuccessful attempt was made to obtain funds for providing 
some part-time leadership in working with the teams to get community action to implement 
some of the ideas chosen by the teams. 

Applications of CPS in Activities 

In the beginning, the use of creative problem solving was not a part of the teaching 
repertoire of very many of the leaders. However, as we entered the final week almost all 
of them were using the process in individual and small group activities regardless of their 
nature. Only a few examples can be cited here. 

Creative Writing 

From the selection of topics to the creation of surprising endings, brainstorming and 
creative problem solving were used by the creative writing groups. Perhaps its most systematic 
use was in the composition of cinquains (five-line poems). After the selection of a title, the 
author brainstormed words to describe the topic (adjectives); then, words to tell what the 
topic does (verbs); and finally, words to tell about the feelings of the topic (adverbs). The 
cinquain was composed by selecting the two words that best described the topic for the 
second line, the three words that tell best what the topic does for the third line, and the 
four words that best describe the feelings of the topic for the fourth line. Finally, words 
were brainstormed and one word selected for synthesizing the entire poem or catching 
its essence. 

Creative Movement 

In one session of the creative movement activity, the participants explored various kinds 
of feelings through movement and exploration of body awareness and spatial awareness to 
various rhythms. The objective of the session vA/as to enable the participant to create new 
patterns of movement for the different body parts to various rhythms. Each participant 
was asked to select a rhythm thai he liked and move his head to the rhythm in as many ways 
as possible, move his shoulders to the rhythm in as many ways as possible, move his arms to 
the rhythm in as many ways as possible, move his hips to the rhythm in as many ways as 
possible, etc. Participants were then asked to combine these different movements in response 
to the music and continue to add different movements using the different body parts. They 
were asked then to vary movements to the kind of feeling they wanted to express (happy, 
sad, lonely, anory, etc.) 

In the dance contest he' 1 each Friday, a similar approach was encouraged in the creation 
of routines. The judges atterrioted to reward originality as well as skill, aesthetics, and the like. 

Sculpture 

The initial activity of one of the sculpture groups was to canvass the entire park area 
for broken glass. In the small group, the leader then led them in explorations of all of the 
possible ways of using the glass in their sculpture. Members demonstrated to one another 
how the broken pieces of glass could be combined with other materials to make sculptures. 
On subsequent days, group members made beautiful sculptures by placing the pieces of 
broken glass in frames made by coat hangers and wire, making three-dimensional pictures 
in small cardboard box' "'h broken pieces of glass and Elmer's glue, and making objects 
by arranging and mouri. , pieces of glass on blocks of wood. 

1 [ 
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loiiowituj evdluduve corntriefii by one cii the tedders concerning one oi the [:oys in the 
pdint log gi oup : 

My 'proi^letn' witii Joseph (d it CciU l.)e cd!!e(J a pfoblem) was IhW 
lie thought n'\ so rnanv visual ripp roaches to tnir rnu/dl Ihril I was beginning 
to tfiink tfiat we shoidd never gel dovvn to iherictual work of doing it. He 
sees things ! r o nn d i i ^' f m en \ v i e w po i n t s q u 1 1 e eas 1 1 y . . . . 

There we're also the inescapcdbie prol.)lems ol getting so diverse a group (diffetent ages, 
races, socif)er:onomic backgrf)t mds, and sexes) tr.) synlliesi/fj then efforts into a single pro- 
rluction. The loliowing evalucHive suriviiary by f)ne of the leaders redects some of this process: 

. . They were po:;sessive at nrst oi 'their part' in the mur;.ii and 
didn't want anyone tD 'mess it up.' But, as they worker! together and 
one problem after the other was solved, they became ninre tolerant oi the 
views and conlril-'utions of others and now have begun to rely r)n each 
other more. This has created a greater sense of teamwork and they sfiarf?d 
willingly and offered a^lvire and materials more readily tlian in any of 
our earlier small groijp activities. They shared and built upon tfuj ideas of 
one anot her. 

Baking 

Only a sample can be given here ot thr^ ways that ci eativf? pro[)lefn solving was used in 
tfie small group activities. One rit tfie least likely groups, tiie l.)aking (jfoup, applierl the pro- 
r:ess again anrj rigain in coping vuth its problems rind making decisions. For example, one day 
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the group worn ifilo tlio pnrk nruj (jnifiurtKi iirsli, i !f)(^ h!j(:kh(Mi k^s. They tfiofi Ijrdinslorrned 
nil of thn tilings tiuit they rniglil ni.iki? wiUi llm hiMriPs ciko, [.)i^;(.;i,iits, wine, juice, inrls, 

cookies, candy, jelly, jnm, sauce, crullcis, watfles, pafic.ikes, (ilr:. When ih(^y applieci their 
criteiici of cost, tiiTie, fivaikihility ot niaterials, and the like, they chose to make sheet cakes 
so that they could serve treats to ec)ch workshopper and leader at the end of Ine fTiorning's 
program. Thus, it became one of the "great things that happened torkiy." On another occasion, 
the baking group picked blackbeiries and made what they called "Blackberry Surprise/' <i 
concoction using biscuit flougli. Aga;r;, tht^ group was able to serve everyone a "Surprise" 
at the end of the workshop day. 

EVALUATION 

No attempt was made to evaluate outcomes of tlu^ workshop in terms nl traditional 
tests of reading, arithmetic, language development, science, social studies, and the like. 
It was plain to us that sucfi gains were occurring. However, it seerTied more important that 
the children use th^s precious time to paint, act, write, dance, do science experiments, 
solve problems and puzzles, and the like tfian to take tests that would document and 
establish the occurrence of such growlli. Furthermore, we were far fTiore interested in 
evaluating what kinds of people these young people were becoriiing, how involved they 
were becoming in their learning, how well they were able to produce c3nd consider alter- 
natives, how well they were able to work togetfier and make decisions. 

We did administer alternative forms of tfie Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking at 
the beginning and end of the workshop and docuriiented statistically significant gains in 
ability to produce original ideas. Wlial was more important to us, however, is the evidence 
the leaders were able to cite to show that the children had Ijecome increasingly more involved 
in their learning; they increasingly gave expression to their innate sense of woader and 
curiosity; they increasingly gave vent to their desires to find out tilings; they increasingly 
showed ability to persist with a task; they learned how better to withstand failure and 
start over, if necessary, to achieve a desired goal; they became more sensitive and humane 
in their responses to others; they developed more positive attitudes about learning; and 
they began considering a greater variety of alternative solutions to problems. 

To gain acceptance of tliis model for combining creative problem solving with creative 
expressive activities in the education of rlisadvantaged young people, it will be necessary 
' to demonstrate its effectiveness over longer periods of time, under more conventional 
conditions, and with more conventional methods of assessment. Support for testing such 
a model is not likely to come soon or easily. Meanwhile, sumr^ner programs such as the one 
described here can be conducted outside of established educational programs. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC BRAINSTORMING 

The second "promising practice"grew out of our 1973 summer creativity wcrkshop 
(Tor ranee, 1974c). The proposal is to promote mterscfnolastic [brainstorming and creative 
problem solving competition to give creatively gifted students, especially disadvantaged 
ones, a better chance to enter the reward structure of schools. Science fairs have for some 
time given such students some f:hance for revards. Many of these competitions, however, 
do not stress creativity, and there is no chance for team performance. Primarily, science 
fairs stress individual rather than school achievement. Furthermore, the efforts of many 
adults may go into a child's entry in a science fair. Affluent children have available to 
them more of these resources. Strangely, however, it is the disadvar ■ iged child who excels 
in such competition who comes under suspicion for using adult resources rather than 
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affluent childrpn. Interscholastic brciinstorming and creative problem solving would be more 
like an athletic perfC'mance - a performance of teams d given time and place. 

One of the virtues of ; iterscholastic competition in brainstorming and creative problem 
solving is chat teams from all grade levels could compete. It is also a type of academic com- 
petition that would give a chance to disadvantaged and cuiturally different children. In 
fact, it may prove that disadvantaged and culturally different children will be especially 
outstandir.q in this typp of competition. At least it proved to be so in the first experience 
that I had with it. 

In our 1973 workshop, we enrolled 75 children, ranging in age from 6 to 1 3 years, 
approximately 60% black and 40^G white. All of them came from economically disadvantaged 
homes ivvi most of them qualified for participation in the free lunch program administered 
by the local recreation department m the pari where the workshop was held. There was no 
registration fee ^or the workshop, and no charges were made for materials used in the workshop. 
Tlie progr.irn for the gifted enrolled 320 children who had been screened from grades one 
througli eight or the Clarke County Public Schools on the basis of achievement, intelligence 
rp--.t, and figural creativity test data. To operate the program it was necessary to charge 
tuiiion, although a few scholarships were offered to disadvantaged childrm. It was also 
necessary tor parents to provide transportation for their children. As a consequence, most 
of the cf-iildren enrolled in ihe gifted program were rather advantaged white children. 

In the creativity workshop, a 30-mmute period each day was devoted to brainstorming 
and creative problem solving in teams of two. All children from age 6 through 13 years 
par ■-:ipated. While brainstorming and creative problem solving was a part of the curriculum 
in the gifted program, it was not given systematic attention. Two practice session^, were 
held, however, during the earlier part of ihe week in which the competition occurred. 

Each program was represented by ten two-person teams, and an adult served as recorder 
lor each team. The contest consisted of two rounds or two sessions of 10 minutes each of 
"brainstorming." The first task called for the teams to prodi e ideas for using junk auto- 
mobiles, and the second challenged them to think of ways of improving school playgrounds 
so that children could have more fun and learn more on them. Thirteen of the disadvantaged 
children were black and 7 were white, all of the gifted children were white. 

The mean number of ideas produced by the teams oi disadvantaged r iildren was 202.4 
compared with 1 15.1 for the gifted children, the difference in means being significant at the 
.001 level (t-4,9472). One might argue that this difference in favor of the disadvantaged 
children Wris due to the fact that they had had almost daily practice for 10 days, whereas the 
gifted children had had such practice on only two days. An examination of the records of 
the first two days of practice of the disadvantaged children on similar prchlems shows that 
the top 10 team: had a mean of 143.5 without benefit of prior practice. I f this mean is 
compared with the contest mean of the gifted children, we still find a difference significant 
at better than the .05 level of confidence (t==2.3652). 

When the ideas were evaluated for originality, similar results wer^' ob' nned. The mean 
or iginality sco^e of the disadvantaged groups was 43.4 and that of t* ^ gifted groups was 25.4, 
This difference was significant at about the five percent level u' conficence (tj^2. 00). 

An examination of the team records made by the adult observers yitid^ d interesting 
insights concerning differences in the behavior of the two groups. The teams from the 
disadvantaged group consistently showed ability to liitchhike on each other's ideas and to 
be sparked by one another, while such behavior rarely occurred in the teams of gifted 
children. For example, one of the disadvantaged group:^ presented the following series of 
responses to the junk auto problem: 

1 [ 



Use as a play car 
Play house in it 
Play marriage 
Play dating 

Pretend going to Mexico 
Pretend going to New Orleans 
Etc. 

A.-^other group produced the following series in response to the same problem: 
Live in it 
Camp in it 

Use it for outdoor bathroom 

Hide in it 

Hide things in it 

Store clothes in it 

Let dog live in it 

Let cat live in it 

Etc. 

The disadvantaged children showed more intimate knowledge concerning the parts ot 
junk automobiles. The more affluent gifted children concerned themselves primarily with 
the external, obvious parts of junk automobiles such as windows, doors, steering wheel, 
seats, hub caps, etc. The disadvantaged children, however, made much more use of the inner 
working parts such as the spark plugs, piston rods, carburetor, wiring, axle, etc. Some groups 
systematically named the parts and then brainstormed uses for each part. For example, one 
group brainstormed the following uses for the rug: 

door mat 

pants 

shirts 

vest 

watch bands 

sandals 

shoes. 

For spark plugs, they listed: 

earrings 

bracelet 

necklace 

checker pieces 

chess pieces 

sculpture. 
For the wiring, they listed 

love beads 
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wire decorations 
wire sculpture 
hang basket 
basket handles 
granny glasses 
etc. 

Most commonly, tfie affluent gifted children tended to use \\\t. p ii t^ the junk autos 
without transfof mations, whereas the disadvantaged children transformed [he parts into some- 
thing other than Iheir usual use. For example, the affluent giUed children would place the 
steering wheel on sor .e^hing else like a [Tnotcr scoots r, the blinkers on a bike, the air conditioner 
in a doll house, the exhaust pipe on hair dryer, and the like. On the otner hand, the disadvantaged 
children would make music instruments, clotiiing, toys, games, etc. out of various parts. 

The contrasting values of these two groups oi children show even more clearly in the 
plcjyground improvement probierr^ than in the junk auto piohieni. The corinposite playground 
of the affluent gifted cfiildren-would be a gigantic shopping center covered complet( by a 
dome and air conditioned. This playground would contain restaurants, department stores, 
clothing stores, grocery scores, gift shops, and "get anythino -nachine." It would also contain 
dentist offices, doctors' offices, and a planetarium. The coiTiposite playground of the dis- 
advantaged children might contain a ho: dog stand, a coke machine, and a Dr. Pepper machine, 
but not a shopping center. It would contain trees, flowers, animals, streams, a lake, and 
facilities for ail kinds of sports and games. 1 1 would also contain areas for playing music, 
dancing, dramatics, painting, sculpture, crafts, piayirig checkers, and picnicking. The play- 
ground of the gifted children would contain a physical edu-'^ation lea- her i^ut that of the 
disadvantaged children would contain a varie; o' adults who could halp them make use of 
these varied facilities and interact with them. 



Conclusion 

From this initial exploration, interscholastic .jrainstorming and creative problem solving 
competition seems to offer prorinise as a vehicle through which creatively gifted disadvantaged 
children may bring fionor and recognition to their schools and to themselves. Such competition 
can be adapted for use at all educational levels. There seems to be no sex, racial, or socio- 
economic Lvias. There are also indications that ycujng people develop important skills and 
acquire new and useful inf "mation tfirough their team experiences. Furthermore, the 
solutions that young people produce through such activities may be useful in solving educational 
and social problems. Who knows? 



DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN AS TEACHERS OF TEACHERS 

The third "promising practice" tor gifted disadvantaged children also emerged from the 
1973 summer creativity workshop (Torrance, 1973). The teachers in our summer creativity 
workshops for disadvantaged children had aKvays commented that the children taught them 
more than they taught the children. 1 had always thought that they were talking about those 
indirect learnings that all good teachers experience. During the summer of 1973, however, 
I observed frequenth hat children were doing a great deal of direct teaching, although the 
teachers rarely reported these experiences to me. I suppose :hat tfiis oversigfit occurred 
because they were cast in roles as teachers, and this was contrary to role expectations of 
teachers. Thus, I decided to ask these teachers ouirighi v^hai their students fiad taught them, 
both directly and indirectly, and then describe in detail one experience in which they had been 
taught by one of their students m tiie workshop. 
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D' act Teaching 

! asked the workshop teachers to list on one page the things that their students had 
taught them directly and on another page the things that they had bt-en taught indirectly. 
They reported an average of 8.75 direct and 9.72 indirect learnings. Every teacher reported 
some of both types of experiences. The following are examples of the direct learnings 
reported by these 55 teachers: 

How to make a slingshot 

How to tie a half hitch knot 

How to climb a tree (I had always been afraid of heights) 
How to explore a cave 

How to draw a profile of a man (I had never been able to do this) 
How to do a cannonball dive off a diving board 

How to make a fishing pole from a stick, piece of nylon cord, safety pin, 
and small piece of metal 

How to hitchhike in brainstorming 

The geography of Dudley Park (where tlw workshop was held) 

How and where to find fish bait 

How to plav checkers with some original rules 

Precisely v/hat to do dur^ 'g a tornado 

How to crochet 

"All" about berries, birds, etc. 

[How to skip rocks 

How to use a peach for fish bait 

How tr; make a game of Frisbees 

How to do various kinds of dances 

New woy to do a cartwheel 

How to play "Steal the Bacon" 

How to carve with a knife 

How to ford a stream 

How to make lunny noises with my tongue 
How to "corn-row" hair 

How to identify various kinds of fish, wild flowers, trees, insects, etc/ 
History of the geographical area. 

Just as the things that gifted advantaged children teach their teachers and classmates 
(computer programming, medical specialties, binary numbers, etc.) are things that are valued 
in their culture, the things that these disadvantaged children taught their teachers are also 
the things that are valued in their culture. As teachers they are no less talen^^d than gift^ 1 
advantaged children and perhaps more so as their culture provides them more early practice 
teaching than does the affluent culture. 
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Indirect Learnings 

Many of the indirect learnings are things that we had tried to trach in the classroom 
during the two weeks pnor to the workshop or that we had hoped tnat they would learn 
through reading. We realized of course that there is a big difference between learning about 
something and "really" learning it. This is especially true of the ef for of middle class 
teachers to acquire the special understandings rind skills necessary for the successful teaching 
of disadvantaged children. The following are examples of the indirect learnings reported by 
teachers in the 1973 Creativity Workshop: 

How to use non verbal cues and to "read body EnglislV 

How to relax more and enjoy my physical and humafi surfoundmgs 

Hovv to improvise and ad lib in strange situations 

How to understand Black dialect 

How to en;oy a library more fully 

How to listen more and talk less 

How to get "totally" involved 

Appreciation of Black culture and heritage 

That all children tlirive on one-to-one interaction 

That disadvantaged cliiidren have deep ideas though they may not be 

expressed in correct grammar 
That disadvantaged children excel in brainstorming and problem solving 
Thrit approval and reinforcement cannot be deleted at times 

That It's not easy to make it on your own without the authority label 
(principal), but it's rTiore rewarding 

That traditional direct approaches to controlling undesirable behavior are 
miserable failures with some disadvantaged children 

That each person has his own "way" and needs to have a chance to use it 

How cruel racial prejudice can be 

That fear is a verbal retarder 

How sophisticated the creativity of a six-year-old can be 
How to tell when a child is not feeling well 

That disadvantaged children want to be taught, can be taught, and will work 
willingly and hard at difficult mental tasks 

How to be looser, more spontaneous, more demonstrative 

That disadvantaged children like poetry and can write poetry 

Not to expect too little 

Not to try to fool them 

Always to have ready a second or third plan in case one does not work 

How to admit ignorance about something that someone thinks I should know 

That the teacher's goals may not be the student's goals. 
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Teaching Examples 

Some of the teaching experiences reported might even be classed as psychotherapy — 
experiences which helped the teacher overcome a life-long fear or prejudice. The following 
quotation from one report illustrates such a result: 

I'm afraid of heights and have been all my life. One afternoon 
Jack, Jackie, Julius, Carl, and I were exploring the roads behind Village 
Apartments. We came to the giant treehouse and observation tower. 
AH wanted to explore it. I froze. I admitted being afraid and the four 
of them began to coax me up the i^'uder. We reached the first level and 
my knees were so weak that I cou.d barely stand up. 

Jackie said, ' See you can do it. There's nothing to be scared of.' 
Jack echoed, ' You're half way there. Take my hand and I'll pull you up 
and Jackie, you push. Carl, you climb on up to help pull.' I was panicking. 
I didn't know what to do. I closed my eyes but they began to urge me 
on. Finally after being coaxed lor ten minutes I started up the second 
ladder. I was so scared when I reached the top I was sure I would faint 
and be killed. 

I survived and as we sat around on the observation ledge I found 
myself enjoying the experience. The children told me stories about how 
one time they were afraid but that it was ' silly.' We all laughed and joked 
and I really began to loosen up, I was still scared but it was bearable fear.- 

As the children pointed out the river we were overlooking, the 
cemetery, the other giant trees, the birds, the dogs below on the ground, 
the sky through the leaves, the swing below, and all the million and one 
beauties of nature, I reflected on my childhood and for the first time 
really realized just how silly it had been to be afraid of heights end 
just how much of benwiy I had missed from the ground. I had grown 
up looking through rhe trees, really a narrow perspective. 

Some of the child teaching episodes described by the adult teachers revealed that some 
disadvantaged children have quite sophisticated teaching skills and strategies. A skilled 
educational psychologist could hardly do better than 1 1-year old Tami in the following 
report by one teacher: 

. . . W/'hat ■) child teaches us something and unknowingly includes 
the things we try so hard to make ourselves do, such as heightening an- 
ticipation, encountering the unexpected, and so on? . . . Needless to say, 
when Tami offered to show me some crochet stitches, my anticipation 
was already considerably heightened. Tami and I both enjoy this type 
of work, and here was my chance to learn something new. 

Tami brought her crochet hook on Monday, and instead of knitt- 
ing, she began tc ^^v.^w me the elementary, she assured me, chain stitch. 
I could make - : lOps all right, but when it came to pulling the crochet 
hook through [he loops, my efforts sent Tami into great laughter. I think 
that perhaps it comes as a shock to school-aged people when the teacher 
can't do something right away. Tami encountered my unexpected clumsi- 
ness with a great deal of patience and reassurance - ' I just know you'll 
get it this time, Beth ' - and I did begin to improve. 
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Tuesday was the day, though. Tami brought a crocheted 'book 
worm' to show me. This little thing can be smoothed flat to mark a 
place in a book, or it can be curled up to look as much like a worm as 
yarn possibly can. Might one call this 'deepening expectations'? Tami, 
after being satisfied that I had mastered the chain stitch, set me to work 
on the book worm, with the understanding that I could work on it more 
before Thursday. Tami, I found, is a firm tea^jher. She expects me to 
apply mvself to crotcheting just as she applied herself to knitting. And 
I find I wouldn't dare let her down. 

As for going 'beyond the lesson/ Tami told me about another 
stitch that she wants to teach me on Thursday — a stitch used to crochet 
hats and scarves. She explained that the stitch is more difficult but assured 
me that if I would have the book worm done by Thursday, she would 
have no trouble teaching me the new stitch. Again, I know what she expects 
me to do, and I will do it. This has been something of an insight for me 
with regard to the ways in which a teacher's sureness of the student 
affects the student. 

Tami was quick to praise me when I got the stitches right, and 
she corrected my work with confidence so that ! would get it right. 
Of course, one may say that a child would naturally assume that an 
adult would be able to learn that which was being taught, but in this 
particular case my pulling that crochet hook through the loops was plain 
pitiful. The hook catches on things and is really quite frustrating — 
makes those big knitting needles a breeze. Tami remained cheerful, however, 
and ! can truthfully say that my attempts might have exasperated a less 
deter ined and patient teacher .... Being taught has certainly made 
me p^/ more careful attention than ever, and even more important, 
it has helped me know Tami in several new and exciting ways. 

Conclusion 

What I am proposing is that instead of seething and/or becoming hostile when threatened 
by the superior knowledge or skills of a gifted disadvantaged student that teacher?^ give such 
a student a chance to teach those things that he knows so expertly. Just as the teacher has 
had opportunities to learn certain things in growing up that disadvantaged children have not 
had a chance to learn, the disadvantaged student has had a chance to iearn many things that 
their teachers have never had a chance to learn. Or better, I would like to see teachers 
deliberately become aware of and acknowledge the special expertise of gifted disadvantaged 
students and use their expertness constructively. Certainly a teacher who wants to understand 
what teaching strategies are successful in teaching disadvantaged children can discover this 
from observing gifted disadvantaged children demonstrate the strategies that have been 
successful in their lives. 

STUDYING THE FUTURE 

It is widely believed that disadvantaged children are not interested in the future and 
are not easily motivated to learn about the future. My suspicion is that this belief has 
arisen out of the past histories of disadvantaged groups and from the methods of instruction 
that have been used in teaching future studies. I would suspect that the methods have been 
rather formal and verbal and that the methods of instruction rather than the subject niatter 
has "turned off" disadvantaged students. The world is changing more rapidly for certain 
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disadvantaged groups (such as poor blacks in tfie Southeast) than for more affluent groups. 
Thus, future studies bacome critically important for disadvantaged gifted students. 

I have proposed H'orrance, 1974c) that future studies employ methods especially suited 
to the strengMis of disadvantaged children (i.e., role playing, sociodrama, brainstorming, 
creative problem solving, small group methods, dramatics, dance, art, music, and the like). 

Sociodramatic Play 

Sociodramatic play is the young preprimary child's natural way of studying the future. 
Here again, some studies (Smilansky, 1968; Rosen, 1974) indicate that many disadvantaged 
children do not engage in spontaneous sociodramatic piay as do more affluent children. Such 
studies, however, indicate that disadvantaged children learn sociodramatic play quite readily 
and excel in it. In day care centers for disadvantaged children i have observed no lack of 
interest and skill in sociodrar'iatic play. 

Two- and three-year-olds derive a great deal of satisfaction and excitement from playing 
mother and father and other adult family roles. Two or three years later these same children 
seem to take those roles for grante.:. and though they still make use of them it is not with the 
same excitement. The child's social world is expanding and so is his concept of tiie future. 
It is in such roles as the policeman, the mailman, tiie taxicab driver, batman, superman, ar.d 
the like that the four- to six-year-olds get their thrills in play. 

Quite a number of years ago, I (Tof ranee, 1949) suggested that this kind oi ■='-:ipiii:iiive 
role playing might be used as a vocational guidance tecfmique all o' 'he Wciy from proprimarv 
levels to professional schools and employment and placement agencies. With children and 
young people, I suggested that experimentation with roles outside of the community migiii 
be used :o enlarge vocational horizons. Now, I would add to these uses experimentation with 
future jobs that are only emerging now or fiave not yet emerged. This suggests the first of 
the special miethods I would like to propose for helping gifted cliildren study the fuli;^-, 
fiiture projection sociodrama. 

Future Projection Sociodrama 

Moreno (1969). Yablonsky (1974), and others have described the use of fujure pro- 
jection in psychodrama and the technique iends itself readily to sociodrama and creative 
problem solving. In psychodrama this method involves having a person act out, with the 
help of supporting actors called auxiliary egos and a group, a meaningful situation in which 
he expects lo act in the fu:ure. In sociodrama, a class or otiier group would similarly 
explore a future situation of a type that the members are likely to be involved in. The 
effectiveness of this procedure in sociodrama, as in psychodrama, depends upon the signifi- 
cance and importance of the situation for the group and the extent to which they are able 
to project themselves into the future. An intense, effective warm-up is important. As many 
particulars and specifics of the situation as possible should be emphasized in the warm-up. 
In other words the future should be made as real as possible. 

The production of a sociodrama using future projections should follow the problem 
solving model described by Torrance and Myers (1970). The following steps should be 
followed as closely as possible: 

1 . Defining the problem. This involves discussing the important facts and identifying 
the dii liculties and conflicts. 

2. Establishing a Situation (Conflict). This involves an effort to identify the most 
important or central conflict of the problem. More than one conflict might be studied one 
at a time, however. 
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3. Casting Clnaracters (Protagonists). The roles sfioulci be played as much as possible 
by group members who can identify with the roles. In rome instances, several members of 

a group may play a particular role. 

4. Briefing and Warming-Up Actors and Audience. The actors should be given a few 
minutes to plan the setting and agree upon a direction. During this time, the leader should 
warm up the audience to their roles. The actors then establish their role identities more 
clearly and describe the setting. 

b. Acting Out the Situation. The action may be a single scene or a series of scenes 
and may last from a few seconds to 15 or so minutes. A variety of production techniques 
(soliloquy, role reversal, mirror, double ego, multiple double ego, etc.) may be used. 

6. Cutting the Action. The director stops tfie action whenever the actors fall hope- 
lessly out of role, whenever an episode comes to a conclusion, or whenever he sees a chance 
to stimulate thinking at a deeper level of creativity, 

7. Discussing and Analyzing the Situation and Behavior. Both the actors and audience 
discuss their feelings, new insiglnts, new hypotheses, possible solutions, etc. 

8. Making Plans for Further Testing of ideas for New. Behavior. This involves the 
identification of the alternative solutions produced by the actors and audience, the evaluation 
01 these alternatives, and the decision concerning furtiier testing. 

The fuiure problems chosen for sfjdy should stem from the concerns of group memijors 
and course content. Insofar as possible, the problems should be of genuine concern lo all 
members of the group. The following are examples of some problems that might be studied 
through future projection sociodrama: 

Proposed legislation to guarantee an annual wage of $7,000 ;o all families 

Agitation to destroy all large computer installations 

Plans to institute a 32-hour work week in all businesses, industries, and 
government agencies 

Legalization of marijuana 

Establishment of an international police force 

Automobiles barred from large cities. 

In a sociodrama, many dimensions of a future problem will emerge which the group 
would not otherwise consider on the thought level. It also permits the group to go beyond 
the thought level and to articulate feelings, anxieties, and fears. Members of the group can 
be prepared for many different possible alternative courses of action. 

Draw It, Dance It, Sing It 

Gifted disadvantaged students can also go beyond the thought level and see new aspects 
of a iuture problem by elaborating upon it through drawings and other visual representations, 
creative movement, song, music, and the like. All of these techniques make use of special 
strengths of disadvantaged students, 

A number of the curriculum materials that have been developed for facilitating 
creative thinking makes use of the techniques. For example, in tfie ImagiCraft materials 
(Cunnington & Torrance, 1965) the exercise tiiat goes along with the Robert Goddard Story 
(Trailblazer to the Stars) is designed to motivate just such an activity. In the enactment and 
narration of the Goddard story the point is made that Goddard from the time he was a 
young teenager believed that interplanetary travel was possible. Thus, the exercise involves 
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students in an imaginary interplanetary trip to explore a new planet. Appropriate sound effects, 
narration, and dramatizations are used to warm up the participants. Students are then asked 
to explore the planet imaginatively, write a story about their explorations, and finally draw 
and paint a picture about a scene in the story. 

This kind of study of the future seems important because it has almost always been our 
artists and storytellers who have prepared us for the future. 

Creative Reading 

Creative reading provides a variety of ways through which gifted disadvantaged students 
can study the future. Some of the basic readers now include stories and poems about future 
developments. These can be read with imagination and then elaborated through drawing, 
creative movement, and other means. Readers can also be motivated to go beyond the poem 
or story and speculate about future events. For example, in y^ith Skies and Wings (Clymer 
and VVuifing, 1969, p. 147), Claudia Lewis' "Three Skies" provides just such an opportunity. 
The poem describes the three skies above our world and ends: 

Break through the black ~ 
Who knows 
To what fourth sky. 
On what flight? 

The possible nature of this fourth sky provides a basis for real speculation. 

^y]ost of the suggested exercises and studies in this reading series, however, are less remote 
and more probable. The following example from the skills handbook for To Turn a Stone 
(Clymer and Wardelberg, 1971, p. 1 52) is more typical: 

Suppose that the ecological balance of the country was so threatened 
that a law was passed banning the use ot wood. Pretend :;iat you are a 
designer for a firm which makes wooden rowboats, sailboats Mold- 
ed plastic has been used by competing firms, but your company is anxious 
to come up with a totally new idea. 

First of all, make a list of everything you know, other than wood, 
which would float. 

Select one or more of the materials and figure out how you might 
build a small boat out of it. Draw a diagram of the boat, showing the materials 
used and your method of construction. 

Some of the science fiction writers and futurists are now turning their attention to books 
for children and young people. Gifted disadvantaged students should find these quite appealing. 
For example, Isaac Asimov's The Best New Thing (1971 ) is a delightful and provocative story 
about some children who wer^^ , eared in a little world far out in space. It describes their trip 
to the earth and their first encounter with gravity. They thought that the best new thing was 
to roll down a hill because they had never befo--^ experienced this joy. It would be exciting 
to see what a group of gifted students could do with a story such as this. Writing stories of 
the future should also motivate gifted disadvantaged students to examine aspects of future 
problems that they would not otherwise consider. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC FUTURE-ORIENTED PROBLEM SOLVING 

Interscholastic future-oriented problem solving is an extension of interscholastic brain- 
storming proposed in the preceding section of this paper. Competing teams are involved in 
all phases of the creative problem solving process from identifying problems and challenges 
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to preparing to put ideas into use (Parnes, 1967). In those Phases of the creative problem 
solving process where the production of alternatives is involved, performances are evaluated 
in terms of the number of appropriate responses reported and the originality of these 
responses. Where the evaluation of ideas and decisions are involved, performances are 
judged on the basis of adequacy of criteria and skill in applying the criteria to make decisions. 

Each team records its own responses. Teams of two, three, or four usually work best. 
One member of the team may record the responses. However, it is usually best for all 
members of the team to record their ideas but it is essential that they communicate their 
ideas to one another to avoid duplication and to be sparked by one another's ideas. The 
best and most original ideas are likely to occur through this hitchhiking process and combination 
of ideas produced by two or more members of the team. Competition may be among teams 
within a particular school, or among schools within a county, region, or state. 

The follovving is an exarTiple of a problem that might be used in such competition and 
was adapted from one in Future, a simulation model game lor forecasting and planning the 
future, published by the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation (Helmer, Gordon, and 
Goldschmidt, 1966): 

Worsening traffic conditions in cities, combined with increasing 
scarcity o\ building space, may well lead to the wide use, not only of high 
rise buildings, but buildings used for apartments as well as commercial 
purposes. This would permit people to live, work, and shop in the same 
buildings, and there also nnd services .such as doctors, barber shops, 
theaters, laundries, etc. What problems might be caused by such a trend? 
List as many problems as you can. What is the real problem— the most 
important problem? State this problem for creative attack. Now brainstorm 
possible solutions to this problem as stated, following the basic rules 
of brainstorming (Osborn, 1963). List as many alternatives as you can. 
Now formulate criteria for evaluating your alternatives and apply these 
criteria to 1 0 of your most pco'^^ising solutions and select the best one for 
implementation. Now that you nave selected your most promising solution 
for implementation, how might motivation to implement this solution be 
aroused? Think of as many ^vays as possible. Formulate criteria for evalu- 
ating your proposed solutL ,s and then apply them to 1 0 of your best 
alternatives and select the most promising ones. Finally, work out a plan 
for implementing your best solution and motivating others to cooperate. 

Conclusion 

I have described only a tew of the methods that are emerging for helping disadvantaged 
gifted children study X\\e future. These methods are especially appealing to disadvantaged 
student:; because they challenge and stretch their minds and imaginations. Such solutions 
in the future and motivate important kinds of learning. 
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CULTURAL DIVERSITY AND THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD* 
Asian Component 

by Harry Kitano** 

Rather than focus on U^nguage in the disci ssion, the instructor for the Asian group, 
Dr. Harry Kitano, professor of social welfare and sociology at UCLA, decided it would be 
more practical and appropriate to discuss some of the sociological and philosophical 
differences within the Asian cultures. Kitano cautioned that it is difficult to generalize 
when referring to the many different Asian cultures. 

I hope this meeting will be valuable to you in helping you to un- 
derstand the Asian. When I say Asian, I hope it's not such a broad gen- 
eralization that it becomes meaningless. Actually, the various Asian groups 
are very diverse. Historically, they have always fought each other. The 
generalizations that are made here should be taken within this context. 

The Asian community in this country finds itself in what Kitano calls a middle-man 
position. The middle-man minority in a power structure is in a peculiar position. He is above 
the masses, but he is rarely part of the elite. And he knows that by maintaining ethnic co- 
hesiveness, an ethnic language, and an ethr^ic style, he is also maintaining his middle-man 
position. 

Part of an Asian's proper socialization is learning his place within a social system. He 
knows that if he does anything that disturbs traditional patterns, he runs the risk of being 
alienated from his own ethnic group. For this reason, the Asian doesn't do anything that 
would make him stand out from the group— such as wearing kud clothes or driving a fancy 
car. The Asian is thus encouraged by his social structure to become invisible. 

The Asian culture utilizes a much more indirect or subtle means of communication 
than we usually find here in this country. In an Anglo home, for example, if a child is 
doing something he is not supposed to be doing, the parent is usually direct and says, 
"Stop that right now." But in the Asian home, the parent is much more indirect. He says, 
"Listen, wouldn't you rather go outside and play with your brother?" When this kind of 
indirect method, is used, no one loses face. 

Traditional Agrarian Model 

The Asian family structure is based on the traditional agrarian family model; males 
are considered more desirable than females. The head of the family is the father, who, strong 
and generally silent, sets the tone for the whole fan^ y ir teraction. He is basically un- 
communicative; he is not freely available, and the cfiildren interact with him in a formal 
manner. The family doesn't sit at the dinner table and have a free discussion. If the Asian 
child wants to talk to his father, he does so privately. And he doesn't use all of the common 
familiar phrases. Ho only speaks when spoken to. This is why Asians, in general, don't develop 
a free and easy communicative style. 

Very few Asians engage in free participation in group discussions. Generally, they feel 
that if they say something, it must be profound and important. They feel that oiie should not 
waste other people's time with small talk. Sometimes Asians go to meetings and hear little or 



*The foliowing ethnic components are reprinted from Cultural Diversity and the Exceptional Child, 1973, 
edited by Louis A. Bransford, Leonard Baca and Kar^n Lane, and reprinted with the permission of the 
Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, Virginia. 

**Harry Kitano is Professor of Social Welfare and Sociology, University of California. Los Angeles. 
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nothing of the discussion simply because they are so bvy thinking about the question they 
are going to ask and worrying about whether it is important enough. 

Those who teach Asian children should have an understanding of both the indirect and 
direct methods of disciplining children. The A^.ian approach is indirect. The direct method, 
as "shut up," represents a harshness that is frightening to many Asian children. And often 
Asian adults, if criticized directly, will fall apart. They will become defensive, anxiety stricken, 
and unable to cope with the situation. Tiiis no doubt stems from the indirect child-rearing 
practices. 

Another cultural difference which was discussed is the Asian's outer-directedness. This 
has implications in terms of how Asian children might behave in school. If one is outer- 
directed, one's greatest fear is of making a fool of oneself in front of otiiers. For this reason, 
Asian children tend to be quiet in a school setting. And, since modesty is one of the virtues 
in the Asian system, children don't "blow their own horn." Teachers can help by giving the 
praise and encouragement these children need. 

One of the problems Asian children encounter in school is related to the grading system. 
They are overgraded at an early age mainly because they tend to be quiet, follow directions, 
do their homework, and zoniorm to rules. Consequently, the parents as well as the nildren 
develop unrealistic expectations which create problems as the child progr-esses through school. 

These are some of the major ideas discussed in the Asian group. There was a general 
consensus that not too much is known about Asian exceptional children. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for this is that the Asian culture encourages "invisibility." Some type of followup 
activity was encouraged to promote further research and publications in this area. 

The response of the group to the discussions was enthusiastic. I' was felt that a great 
deal of cultural awareness was attaified tlirough the Institute, even though time limitations 
precluded discussing some issues in greater depth. 
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Black Componeiil 

by Gloria Smallwood* 
and Orlando Taylor** 

The Nature of Language 

Language cannot be considered without considering the culture in which 
it was generated and is presently used. If communication with Black Child- 
ren is to be achieved on an educational level, teachers must be aware of 
the nature of Black language in all its various forms, and the relationship 
of Black culture as it affect*^ that language.— Gloria Smallwood 
Dr. Orlando Taylor from the Center for Applied Linguistics and Dr. Gloria Smallwood, 
University of Colorado at Denver, utilized five major topics in conducting the Institute on 
Black language. These topics included: The Nature of Language, The Phenomenon of Language 
Variety, Myths and Attitudes about Language, Black Language, and Implications for Linguisti- 
cally Diverse Black Children. 

To highlight major points of concern, included are excerpts from the Th day language 
session. 

There are four basic concepts that we need to keep in mind as we talk about language 
now. One, language is universal. Two, the type of languages in the world show overlap. 
Three, languages around the world reflect historical and social facts. Four, languanes around 
the world are socially stratified. 

We'll talk about the fact that all of the groups of the United States, particularly those 
who've had a particular degree of social isolation and economic isolation, tend to persist in 
certain linguistic and cognitive behavior styles which are ethnically predictable and must be 
taken into account when developing an effective educational strategy. 

So language does change and it changes rapidly. There have been several books written 
that would be called dictionaries of Black language, vocabulary used in the Black experience. 
As soon as they're written, they're out of date because as bOon as you learn the meanings 
of the words, we change them. As soon as you learn the form, we do something different. 
If you're having problems with kids, it's because kids need privacy and they take privacy 
in language. 

Language is a result of our experiences. If our experiences are limite i in terms of 
school related activities and performance, then people usually say that oui ijnguage is 
ungrammatical, inferior, or inadequate, as opposed to different. Our experiences make us 
what we are now. Language develops from that experience. If you want to see verbal 
children, find some Black children someplace. 

Do all Black no..ole talk alike? The answer to that is "No," which means therefore 
that there are v3* letie: of Black speech. And if the axiom is true that within every language 
there is stratific r'on, "hen that obviously means that some dialects of Black speech to 
Black people ere posi: ive and some dialects are not positive. 



*Gloria Smallwood is A^'^.i■:^ant Professor of Education, University of Colorado, Denver. 

**Orlando Taylor is -rofessor of Communications Sciences, Howard University . Washington. D.C., and 
Senior Research Fello v, C^r t3r for Applied Linguistics. Arlington, Virginia. 
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One of the things that makes Black English effective is that language for communication 
must contain familiar concepts. Inasmuch as Black language revolves around the Black ex- 
perience, many listeners have no conceptual base for interpreting what is being said by 
Black speakers. 

Three Main Views of Black English 

I specified that the features of Black English that are of concern to us iie the features 
that might cause communication conflict in the classroom. I want to raise a question as to 
what might explain the behavior. Tfiere are three main views on this, I'M indicate the first 
two incorrect views and the third view, which I think is correct. 

The first and most conservative view is that it is simply sloppy speech. The second 
position is that Black English is a remnant of Southern ^■.'hite nonstandard English. If you 
think it's sloppy speech, the educational model is an eradication of it. If you buy the second 
model, the regional model, your educational model says, "Educate the kids to talk like 
everybody else in the region!" 

The third and correct model is the Creolist rnodel which in effect states that any language 
form is explained by the previous language of the speakers and the language groups with 
whom these peoples come in contact once they go to another location. The Creolist position 
would conclude, therefore, that Black speech forms are legitimate, are explained by history, 
are part of the culture, in no way can be eradicated, should not be eradicated, and to cio so 
would be 'i 'Orm of cultural genocide. And obviously, the educational strategy to believe 
this at best is nidialectalism. 

If I lock myself into a curriculum that says I'm going to teach my childr:.ji Black history, 
Black English, Black math. Black everything, I've crippled my children. Just like I'll cripple 
my children if I teach them white English, white math, white whatever i-lse. We're living in • 
a dual society; in fact, we're living in more than a dual society. Because we've got to interact 
with all kinds of people, our kids hrive to be ready to intpr'jct with all kinds of people. 

One of the mistakes we make is to say that children who have Black language cannot 
listen to mainstream English, which is erroneous. It's not true. The thing is that they can't 
produce it the same way in which it has been given to them because the linguistic foundations 
are different in man, instances. 

So many of our Black kids in the communities actually are alm^... >[ pe\o otually dea' 
and perceptually blind to the problems of the mainstream culture, but have command of 
their immediate environmental problems. When the teacher comes along and the student 
doesn't respond, the teacher begins to think that fie is mentally retarded. In other words, 
you get a negative self fulfilling prophecy. 

Let's not attach a stigma to ihe ci , 'dren's language or to their circumstances. If you 
think that the child's not having a father tri the home makes a difference, maybe you ought 
to reevaluate your system of judging what a child can do. If you think that every one of li.' 
basal readers that we give the children is going to relate to their community, to their environ- 
ment, to their experience, then we may have to take another 'ook at what we're using to 
teach childr^en. 
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Indian Component 
by John Kito* and Bertha Lowe 



Bilingualism and the Education Process 

The Indian component of the Institute conducted by John Kito and Bertha Lowe of 
Anchorage, Alaska, locused on two vital, interrelated issues in the education of minority . 
students: language m relation to culture, and bilingualsim and the education process. 

To empiiasize tliat one cannot separate language and culture, the Indian leaders dem- 
onstrated the specific skills which educators must acquire if they are to communicate effective- 
ly with childrefi of diverse cultures. These skills included: 

1. A kfiowledgp the individual's cul ture. 

2. An awareness oi situations which may be culturally sensitive and responses appropri- 
ate in such situations. 

3. An awareness of expressions to which an individual may be culturally sensitive. 

4. Familiarity with figures of speech peculiar to the cultural background of the 
individual. 

The discussion participants saw clearly that to communicate effectively, educators must 
come to know and appreciate their students through an understanding of their culture and 
lamiliarity with their language. 

To : .w the impact of linguistic and cultural diversity in a "real" classroom setting, 
Lowe and Kito related the discussion points to the rural school child of Alaska. Curing their 
first four years, Indian children acquire the sounds, grammar, and basic vocabulary (figures 
of speech, connotations, etc.) of their lingual environment. It should not be surprising then 
that a large percentage of all native children entering the first grade speak little or no English, 
or that they are; soon lost in an environment where lessons, instructions, and questions are 
expressed in a "foreign language." These children cannot understand or make themselves 
understood in even the most basic situations, and thus they are asked to carry an impossible 
burden-those who can barely understand, cannot speak, let alone wr^te the English language. 
And so, the native children are immediately behind or "retarded" in their school work. 

The situation becomes hopeless for many native students and they drop out of school. 
Parents have learned from the humiliating experiences of others; they come to believe the 
school system offers no meaningful program, and may fail to send their children to school 
at all. 

In light of the drastic mismatching of education and the native child, it seems remarkable 
that so few districts in bicultural areas hire teaciiers who can instruct in a language or dialect 
the native child could comprehend. It was agreed by all discussion participants that b,, igual- 
bicultural education (survival language) must be the most important educational priority in 
bilingual communities today. 

The aim of the bilingual-bicultural education program is to include children, not exclude 
tl^em. 1 1 is neither a "remedial" program nor one which seeks to "compensate" children for 
their supposed "deficiencies." But rather it is one which views such children as advantaged, 
and seeks to develop bilingualism as a precious asset rather than a defect. The simple adoption 
of a program recognizing a child's language and culture may help to change the way the school 
views the child, and help educators and communities realize that diversity is to be enjoyed 
and valued rather than feared or suspected. 

*John Kito is Dirertor of Bilmguai Education, Anchorage, Alaska. 

**Bertha Lov/e is Coor'iinator of NativG L.^nguage Studies, Anchorage, .Alaska. 
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In the bilingual program, two languages are used as mediums of instruction; a child is 
thus able to study academic subjects in his own language at the same time he is learning 
English. Bilingual programs teach children to read their own language and to understand, 
speak, read, and write English-in that order. As language is oral, it is speech before it is 
reading and writing. When a child enters school already speaking and understanding a 
language, he is ready to learn to read and write it. A program that prematurely forces 
English on a child can guarantee his eventual illiteracy in that language. 

Lowe and Kito closed the discussion expressing concern that many children in this 
affluent land are being denied their fundamental right to equal educational opportunity. 
Our society must respond to the needs of these American children-and now. 
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Spanish-Speaking Component 

by Juan Aragon* and 
Leon Marquez** 

Since language is the primary carrier of culture, the Spanish language itself was utilized 
as the medium of instruction in this session. By actually teaching the basics of the language 
(referred to as "survival language"), ample opportunity was provided for commenting on 
and discussing various aspects of the culture. 

These Spanish language sessions were conducted by professors Leon Marquez and 
Juan Aragon of the University of New Mexico. Their insiruction covered the most basic 
components of the language including select vocabulary, grammar, and syntax. One of the 
first discussions focused on the many commonalities between English and Spanish. The 
participants learned that there are hundreds of cognates in both languages that are similar and 
require only minor changes in spelling and pronunciation. For example, words in English 
that end in -tion, such as situation, end in -cion in Spanish. 

It was pointed out, however, that it is not as imperative to understand the commonalities 
between languages and cultures as it is to be aware of the major differences. It is the differences 
that cause the conflict, the problems, and the misunderstandings. Take the word, family, for 
example. The Spanish cognate is fam/l/a. The two words appear to be very similar, but their 
meaning is quite distinct. The English word refers to the nuclear family which includes father, 
mother, children, and maybe grandparents. Familia, on the other hand, refers to a much larger 
set of relationships including uncles, aunts, cousins, godparents and even close friends. 

A story was told by Professor Marquez about a forest ranger in northern New Mexico 
demonstrating the misunderstandings e.en apparent similarities in language can cause. A 
certain Juan Martinez came to the ranger and asked permission for his family to graze their 
cows. The ranger asked him how many cows he had, and he answered, "Two." That afternoon, 
the ranger passed by and saw close to 40 cows grazing; he immediately went to see Juan. 
"You asked me if you could graze your cows/' he said, "and you told me you only had two!" 
"Yes," replied Juan, "I only have two; the others belong to my familia, my uncles and compadres!" 

A comparison of English time and Spanish tiempo provides insight into another way that 
language reflect differences in cultural orientation. When the concept of time is used in ref- 
erence to a clock, the dissimilarity is striking. In English, the clock runs, but in Spanish, the 
clock walks. (In French, the clock marches and in German, the clock functions!) Spanish- 
speaking Mexican Americans are not incognizant or insouciant toward time. The present 
moment is important and should be enjoyed. Tomorrow will be important-tomorrow. 

Another comparison reflects the way cognates become dissimilar in meaning trough 
cultural connotations. Nepotism is negatively viewed since it represents the practice of 
hiring one's relatives even though they are not qualified for the job. The Spanish nepotismo, 
however, is a positive concept. One ends up hiring a member of their extended family, but 
only after carefully choosing the person who is most qualified and who can also be trusted 
to do a good job. When John F. Kennedy appointed his brother as the chief legal adviser to 
the President of the United States, people from extended families applauded the decision 
because they understood it. He was appointing someone he loved and trusted. Other people 
were astonished and shocked because they viewed nepotism negatively. 



*Juan Aragon is Professor of Special Education Administration. Director of Cultural Awareness Center, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

**Leon Marque/ is Professor Spaf^.ij^h Language and Culture, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 



Misunderstandings of cultural diversities are apparent in stereotypes applied by one 
culture to another. This discussion used the concept of manana as an example. According 
to Marquez, 

The concept of manana is like the concept of machismo; it is an Anglo con- 
cept that has been attributed to us. 

In essence, manana really means that what I'm doing today is more important i.ian something 
I'm not doing today. What I'm going to do tomorrow will be important tomorrow— but 
that's manana. 

In teaching the child of Mexican American descent, it is most important to recognize 
that competition is almost nonexistent in the Mexican culture. These children are not taught 
to compete with one another, but rather to give a helping hand. 

In responding to the question of how teachers might best communicate with the parents 
of Chicafio students, Aragon stressed the expression of a sincere concern for the child: "If 
one is sincere, the style used to communicate is of secondary importance." However, teachers 
should strive to become knowledgeable about various cultural expressions and practices. 

Dr. Aragon concluded the session by expressing concern that all Americans become 
sensitive to cultural distinctions; that we overcome our "hangups about a second language. 
We're the only country in the world that takes pride in monolingualism." We need to begin 
to appreciate and capitalize on the multilingual abilities demonstrated by our cultural minorities 
-especially as this is the key to the harmony and enrichment of a pluralistic society. 

Members of a language group are very flattered, extremely flattered by your 
attempt to know their language. And even though you speak it devastating!^ 
poorly, that isn't really a concern; it's the fact that you're trying that be- 
comes a paramount issue. People are flattered by that. 
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TALENTED, BUT TIMID? 
A Glance at the Gifted Girl 

by Lucille Runnels* 

Just how sophisticated is the sixteen- or seventeen-year-old schoolgirl of today? Is she 
delighting in "doing her own thing'' or is she, like her sisters of yesteryear, becoming tied 
by the leash of society and restricted to "acceptable" areas for self-fulfillment? Is she 
cognizant of her capacity to excel; and if so, does she have the courage to develop and 
market her capabilities-risking ridicule, jeopardizing family favor, and forfeiting the sanc- 
tion of society? Reversing the role relegated to American womanhood is an awesome assign- 
ment for any teen. 

Though a female student may recognize that she is an intellectual equal of her male 
classmate, it is unlikely that she will project a lifestyle for herself dissimiliar to the school- 
girl of the Sixties. This conclusion is based not only upon an analysis of responses given by 
over 100 female secondary students to a poll taken at Quincy, Illinois, Senior High II, but 
also from observing dnd charting initial attitudes and reactions of a mixed class enrolled 
in a first-time mini-course offering entitled "Born Female/""* 

As a teacher of the five-week mini-course developed for the purpose of increasing 
student awareness of the female's special disadvantage, I braced myself for a lively exchange 
of viewpoints and the inevitable emotional outburst. Anticipation, however, turned to 
frustration at the absence of strong opinion-pro or con-on feminist issues. The girls, I 
discovered (including those classified as gifted), simply did not realize that they had a 
problem! The boys attracted to the class were those sympathetic to the movement (one 
was a member of NOW, the National Organization for Women). Interestingly, a preliminary 
attitude survey revealed that the boys viewed the female role more liberally than did the 
girls. By the end of the five-week session, however, the girls were becoming vividly aware 
of a problem and began begging for an additional five weeks of study of the American 
woman-her role yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 

What generated the excitement? 

They became angry upon learning how woman has been regarded over the centuries . . . 
a prostitute, if she speaks in public 
a hyena in petticoats, if she asks for the vote 
an infant in legal circles, incapable of owning property 
a possession of her father or husband, who receives any wages earned from 

her employment 
an inferior human speciman with a brain smaller than man's. 
They became furious upon discovering that as late as 1964, an educated woman was 
compared to a dog attempting to walk on hind legs. 

They became amazed by the deduc ion that the woman of the 20's was more liberated 
than the woman of the 60's. 

They became annoyed upon understanding that the "accepted" role of women over 
the decades was manipulated largely by economic and social need. 



•Senior High School 11, Quincv, Illinois. 

•*The title of a source book tor the Women's Liberation Movement written by Caroline Bird. 
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They became understanding of the interplay of forces leading to the second major women's 
movement in the early 70's. 

They became fascinated by projections of the role of the woman of the future. 

Insights were raised, ambitions reevaluated, values cln? 'ied. But most importantly, feel- 
ings of self worth emerged and determinations to advance ini^^nsified. I witnessed girlhood 
fantasies vanish into visions of womanfiood. It was the most rewarding ten weeks of my ten- 
year teaching career. 

Teenage girls, 1 am learning, are not automatically atune to the new advantages and 
opportunities unfolding for them. Neither have they the frame of reference for understanding 
the biases of a male-controlled establishment, for which they must perform in a super-human 
manner in order to gain acceptance and respect. An ambitious girl is rarely rewarded. Society, 
in its subtle way, is still steering the girl with a dream toward a supportive role. 

The school must step in. No longer can the institutions of secondary education ignore 
the need to develop the self reliance of its female enrollees or allow them to step naively 
from a sheltered environment ill prepared for competing in a man's world. Special counseling 
and pertinent coursework can add the extra dimension so necessary for stimulating a girl's 
drive for becoming the "best she can be." 
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MATHEMATICALLY PRECOCIOUS: MALE OR FEMALE? 
by Lynn H. Fox* 

Typically what has been learned of precocious mathematical afoility and achievement 
in childhood and adolescence has been gleaned from retrospective study of the lives of 
eminent persons. Several famous scientists, mathematicians, and quantitatively-oriented 
philosophers such as Pascal, Leibnitz, ind Gauss were reported to have been mathematic. Ily 
precvxious children (Cox, 1926). Since far fewer women than men have achieved emine ice 
in mathematics, it is not surprising that there are few reports of genius and childhood r ecocity 
among women (Cox, 1926; Bell, 1937; McCurdy, 1 957; Stanley, 1974a; Stern 1971). here 
has b.-^.'^n no evidence, however, to suggest whether precocious development is indeed nore 
rare among females than males or mer-ely less s/isible. 

Perhaps because of their assumed rarity, cases of precocious intellectual deveic jment 
and edi caiional ar.hievement have not been well-researched. Not even the monumental longi- 
tudina. study of intellectual giftedness by Terman (1925) provides information concerning 
precoci Ais mathematical talent and achievement among children designated as gifted by 
measures of global intelligence. 

Ail ongoing study of mathematical precocity at the Johns Hopkins University offers 
some interesting insight into the question of sex differences in mathematical precocity. 
First, i provides information concerning the existence of precocious mathematical reasoning 
ability jmona adolescents, and, second, it explores the question of how precocious achievement 
in mathematics can be fostered. 

THE EXISTENCE OF PRECOCIOUS MATHEMATICAL 
REASONING ABILITY IN ADOLESCENTS 

The Siudy of Mathematically Precocious Youth (SMPY) began in the fall of 1971 to 
search for junior-high-school-age students who were precocious in mathematical reasoning 
ability as evidenced by very higi-* xores (660-800) on the Scholastic Aptitude Test Mathematics 
(SAT M). In order to discover these talented students, SMPY conducted a talent search in 
each o' years 1972, 1973, and 1974. The rationale for discovering precocity by using 
difficLii pre-college level tests is discussed in depth elsewhere (Stanley, Keating, and Fox, 
1974; The results of each year of testing are summarized in the following sections. 

The 1972 Contest 

In March oi 1972, seventh, eighth and young-in-grade ninth grade students in the greater 
iiJtimore area who had scored at or above the 95th percentile on the numerical subtest of 
an in-grade standardized achievement test such as the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were invited 
to participate in a contest. Three hundred ninety-six students (223 boys and 173 girls) 
accepted the challenge and took the SAT-M. 

The results of the testing were startling. Twenty-two boys (about 1 0 percent of the male 
contestants) scored 660-790. This is better than the average Hopkins student scored as an 
eleventh or twelfth grader. Clearly, there are many mathematically precocious boys. The 
highest score for a girl, however, was 600. Although 44 percent of the contestants were 
girls, 19 percent of the boys scored higher than the highest scoring girl. The difference in 
points between the highest scoring boy and the girl was 190 points (Stanley, 1973; 
Keating, 1974). 



"The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, ^ylaryland. 
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The mean scores for boys and girls in the contest, by grade, are shown in Table 1 . 





Number 


Mean 




Boys 


133 


524 


8th & 9th Grade 










Girls 


96 


456 




Boys 


90 


460 


7th Grade 










Girls 


77 


423 



Table 1 

Mean Scores on SAT-M for Students, by Grade and Sex, in the 1972 

Talent Search 

Since the number of young-in-grade ninth graders was small, their scores are reported with 
those of the eighth graders. The highest mean score for any group was 524 for eighth and 
ninth grade boys. Seventh grade boys had a mean ?^core of 460 followed by eighth and ninth 
grade girls and seventh grade girls with mean scores of 456 and 423, respectively. 

The 1973 Contest 

In the winter of 1973 a second talent search was conducted. This time students were 
considered eligible for the contest i they had scored at or above the 98th percentile on an 
in-grade numerical subtest of a standarized test such as the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. Wider 
publicity helped to increase the total number of students who participated. There were 666 
students in the contest (420 boys and 246 girls). The percentage of girls, however, dropped 
from almost a half (44 percent) in 1P72 to just over a third (37 percent) in 1973. This de- 
crease in participation by girls may have been due in part to the fact that there were actually 
two* contests in 1973 ~ one for mathematics in January and one in the verbal area in 
February. Students in both contests took the SAT-M and SAT-V. Students were told they 
could enroll for either contest and be eligible for prizes in both. The total number of students 
in both contests was 953. There were 537 boys (56 percent) and 416 girls (44 percent). 

The highest SAT-M score for a girl in the 1973 contests was 650, while two boys (one 
a seventh grader) attained scores of 800 (Stanley, 1973). Seven percent of the boys in the 
1973 contests scored 660 or more. No girl did. The mean scores on SAT-M, by sex, grade, and 
contest entered, are shown in Table 2. 



* In 1972 the Study of Verbally Gifted Youth (SVGY) was begun at The Johns Hopkins University. Thus 
in ihe winter of 1973 there were two contests. SMPY held their contest in January and SVGY held theirs 
in February. The SAT-M and SAT-V were given at both contests. Students were told to register for the 
January contest if they were primarily interested in mathematics, and to register for the February con- 
test if their interests were primarily in the verbal area. Students were eligible, however, for prizes in 
both contests. 



Table 2 



Mean Scores on SAT-M for Students, by Grade and Sex, 
and Contest Entered, in the 1973 Talent Searches 





^■nthematics 
Contest 


Verbal 
Contest 


Combined 




Number 


Mean 


Number 


Mean 


Number 


Mean 


8th & 9th Grade 


Boys 
Girls 


285 
158 


551 
511 


65 
103 


490 
446 


350 
261 


540 
485 


7th Grade 


Boys 
Girls 


135 
88 


495 
440 


52 
67 


434 
396 


187 
155 


478 
421 



In the total group of contestants for both contests, eighth and ninth grade boys scored hiahest 
(540) followed by eighth and ninth grade girls (485) and seventh grade boys (478) and girls 
(421 ). Girls in the mathematics contest in both grades scored iower than the boys in their 
grade-group who came for the mathematics contest, but scored higher than either boys or 
girls in their grade-group who were tested in the verbal contest. 

The 1974 Contest 

In January of 1974, a third talent search for mathematics was held. Students throughout 
the entire State of Maryland who had scored at or above the 98th percentile on the numerical 
subtest of a standardized achievement test were eligible for the contest. The testing was con- 
ducted in four centers across the state (The Johns Hopkins University, University of Maryland 
at College Park, Salisbury State College and-Frostburg State College). 

A total of 1519 students took the SAT-M Thirty-nine percent of the participants were 
girls (591). 

Sixty-one students scored 660 or above. Seven of those students were girls. One girl 
scored 700. The highest score earned by a boy was 760. In 1974 less than 2 percent of the 
boys scored higher than the highest scoring girl. Mean SAT-M scores in 1974 are shown in 
Table 3, by grade and sex. The pattern of mean scores in 1974 was similar to that of 1973. 

Table 3 

Mean Scores on SAT-M for Students, by Grade and Sex, 
in the 1974 Talent Search 





Number 


Mean 


8th, 9th, & 10th 
Grade 


Boys 
Girls 


556 
369 


541 
503 


7th Grade 


Boys 
Girls 


372 
222 


473 
440 



There were sex differences within each grade-group in favor of the boys. 
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Sex Differences 

Boys and gif Is who paf liclpated in a voluntary maihematics contest (and who qualified 
for that contest on the basis of high scores on standardized tests of grade-level mathematics 
achievement) dif lered considerably witii respect to performance on a difficult pre-college 
level test of mathematical reasoning ability. Mean scores for boys in the contests have been 
at least 35 points higher than for girls in each of the three years. 

Thus, as early as grades seven and eight, boys out-perform girls on difficult pre-college 
level tests of mathematical reasoning ability, and the differences are particularly striking at 
the upper ends of the distributions. In three years of searching, SMPY has identified con- 
siderably more males than females who are highly precocious mathematical reasoners. The 
self-sele( *!on aspect of a contest may have contribijied to the greater male than female 
partic ;3ation in the contest, but th,s does not explain why the ratio of boys to girls who 
scored 660 oi above (16 to 1 ) was so much greater than the overall ratio of L'.)ys to girls 
in the contests ( 1 .4 to 1 ). 

Whether or not these apparent differences in mathematical aptitude for the two sexes 
is a result of biological differences or differential cultural reinforcements over time, or a 
combination of the two, is not clear. One would expect to find a large gap at the upper 
end of the distribution of mathematical ability (as was found by SMPY), if the biological 
explanation of sex differences in mathematical ability is correct. At the present time, 
liowever, many researchers feel that tlier- > too little known about the inheritance of 

•:^cific abilities such as mathematical aptitude to justify such a conclusion (Maccoby and 
Jackiin, 1972, Astin, 1974). 

Some researchers believe that the differences between the sexes in average performance 
on tests of specific abilities such as mathematics reflect differential cultural reinforcements 
over time which have shaped the career and educational goals, interests and achievements of 
the two sexes (Aiken, 1970; Astin, 1968a, 1968b, 1971; Hilton and Berglund, 1971).SMPY's 
study of the characteristics of mathematically precocious adolescents does lend some support 
to the social explanation of sex differences at the higher levels of ability and achievement. 

Boys who scored 660 or more on SAT-i\: hud stronger orientations towards investigative 
careers in matliematics and science and greater theoietical value orientations than did their 
less mathematically precocious male and iL^male peers (Fox, 1973; Fox and Denham, 1974). 
Many of the highly mathematically precocious boys report studying mathematics and some- 
times science textbooks systematically with the help of a parent or interested teacher, while 
others have worked informally with mathematical puzzles, games and books. What has 
motivated this extracurricular pursuit of knowledge appears to be strong theoretical and 
investigative values and interests. 

Girls, even the most mathematically talented, are far less likely than boys, particularly 
the most mathematically talented boys, to seek out special experiences related to mathe- 
f7iatics and science. Girls tend to have values and interests of a more social than theoretical 
nature (Fox, 1973; Fox and Denham, 1974). Thus it is not surprising that few girls report 
that they study mathematics on iheir own. Thus, differential performance by the sexes on 
difficult pre-college level tests of mathematical reasoning ability, at grades seven and eight, 
could be partially a result of differential exposure to and practice with mathematical 
problem solving situations arising from different interests and value orientations. 

Girls also appear to receive less encouragement at home to consider scientific pursuits, 
h. a sm- !■ sample of gifted students studied by Astin (1974), parents of boys often had 
noti'.:. ■ ,heir sons' interest in science at an early age. Parents of boys typically reported that 
thr^ » :jiscussed college careers in science, mathematics, medicine, and engineering with 
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their sons. Those peirents reported providing more scientific materials such toy^, books, 
and games icr then sons than did parents of girls. Very few parents of girls had noticed 
their daughters showing interest in mathematics or science at an early age. The occupa- 
tions which these parents had discussed with their daughters were more apt to be tradi- 
tionciMy femine ones such as nursing and teaching. The parents of the girls had given less 
thought to future educational plans for their daughters than had the parents of boys. 

FOSTERING PRECOCIOUS ACHIEVEMENT 

Although it is difficult to draw conclusions about the relative influences of biological 
and social factors upon the performance on mea- ures of aptitude (e.g. some would even argue 
the possibility that some of the differences in test performance are artifacts of biased test 
materials), there is clear evidence that precocious achievement in mathematics can be directly 
influenced by environmetual factors. SMPY's attempts to foster acceleration in mathematics 
provide some interesting insights into the dynamics of precocious achievement among bright 
adolescent boys and girls. 

SMPY has sponsored tluee experimental accelerated n'^athematics classes on the Hopkins 
cimpus and two classes in a public junior high school. The details of these classes are reported 
in depth elsewhere (Fox, 1974a, 1974b; George, 1974; Stanley, 1974b), A summary of the 
results of these live classes and their implications for understanding the differences between 
the ^>'xes with respect to precocious achievement is presented in the following sections. 

Class I - Boys and Girls 

In the summer of 1972, 30 end-of-the-year sixth graders'" (18 boys and 12girls) were 
invited to a special summer matliematics class which met two hours a week. Fourteen boys 
(78 percent) and seven girls (58 percent) enrolled for the program. The initial success of the 
class in mastering Algebra 1 with only 18 hours of instruction was so great that the class 
continued to meet for two hours a week through the middle of the following summer. Of 
the 21 students who initially began the course, six boys (43 percent) and one girl (14 percent) 
completed the study of all their pre-calculus mathematics (Algebra I, Algebra II, Algebra III, 
Plane Geometry, Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry). Six of the boys took calculus the 
following year in a senior high school. 

Class II - Boys and Girls 

In the summer ol 1973, 85 students (51 boys and 34 girls) who had participated in 
the 1973 talent search and who had scored at least 500 on SAT-M and 400 on SAT-V were 
invited to a summer accelerated mathematics class. Most of these students were eighth 
graders who had completed Algebra I. Twenty-two boys (43 percent) and nine girls (29 per- 
cent) enrolled. Fourteen boys (64 percent) and none of the girls completed all the pre-calculus 
mathematics by the middle of the fr^llowing summer, meeting only two hours a week during 
the school year and four hours a week during the second summer. (George, 1974.) 

Although these classes were highly successful in promoting precocious achievement in 
mathematics among boys, they were both far less successful with girls. First, more boys than 
girls were eager to enroll in such a program. Secondly, girls who did enrol! tended to drop 
out of the classes before their completion. 



* Thirty Students w^»re invited. Orit^ vvns an end-nf-the-year third grader. At^nhor wa^ an end-of-the-year 
oighth grader. The remaining students were end-of-the-year sixth graders. 
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Interviews with [\^e girls indicated thai one rruijur reason for dropping out was a reluctance 
to become accelerated in their placement in school. Many of tlie girls seemed to fear being 
labeled as different from their Inends by virtue of becoming somewhat accelerated. Girls alsf.) 
reported that the class meetings were dull, and some made references to the boys in the classes 
as "little creeps." The overall reaction to the classes by the girls was that they were socially un- 
appealing and might have negative social consequences for the girls in school. 

1 1 has been reported that even very bright girls often self-select themselves out of advanced 
mathematics classes in high school (Haven, 1972), and that few women ever pursue doctoral 
degrees awarded in mathematics were earned by women (Bisconti and Astin, 1973). Until 
this present study, however, it was not known that bright girls in junior high school would be 
far more reluctant than boys to partic ^^ite in special accelernied mathematics programs and, 
especially, to persist in them. 

Class 111 - An All-Girl Class 

The results of testing 'alues and interests oi b. - nnd girls in the 1 973 contest suggested 
that even the most matiiei-^rUically able girls were likely to prefer social to theoretical activities. 
In combination with the results of the first two acceler;ited mathematics classes, this suggested 
that to interest girls in learning mathematics faster it would be important to consider the 
social aspects of a program. 

Thus in the Spring of 1973, an all-girl accelerated Algebra I class was organized for seventh 
grade girls who had been in the 1 973 contest and who had scored at least 370 on SAT-M 
(the average of female juniors in high school)*. The details of the program for girls are reported 
elsewhere (Fox, 1974b). In brief, the class was designed to appeal to the social interests of girls 
in a number of ways. It emphasized social cooperation rather than competition and was taught 
by a woman rather than ci man. Men and women scientists and mathematicians spoke to the 
girls about exciting careers in mathematics and science (such as operations research, health 
statistics, and social science research) which deal with social problems as well as theoretical 
ones. This approach to an accelerated program was considerably more effective in recruiting 
girls. Of the 34 girls invited, 26 enrolled (76 percent). Eighteen girls (69 percent) completed 
the course. Not all girls, however, chose to accelerate their mathematics in school the following 
year, and a few actually met with resistance from their schools to their acceleration. Eleven 
did take Algebra II the following year; 10 of these (38 percent) were considered to have been 
successfully accelerated. 

The emphasis on the social interests of girls was moderately effective in promoting greater 
achievement in mathematics for girls than had the two mixed-sex, more theoretically-taught 
classes. This approach, however, did not promote the same extent of acceleration for the girls 
that the other two programs did for the boys. Five of the girls from the all-girl class have 
indicated some interest in becoming further accelerated in mathematics (by as much as two or 
three years) by the time they complete high school and enter college. 

Classes IV and V - City Public School 

In the winter of 1974 Leon Lerner, a guidance counselor at Roland Park School in Balti- 
more City, asked SMPY to set up in that school a fast-paced mathematics class based on the 
principles learned from classes l-l 1 1. Twelve boys and twelve girls in grades four through seven 



*Two girls who had not participated in the 1973 contest were later tested on SAT-M and allowed to take the 
course. One of these girls scored 350 on SAT-M. Since she had been eligible for the first class but had not 
enrolled, the decision was made to let her be in the all-girls class. Her score of 350 was considered to be an 
under-estimate of her ability. The following year she scored 570 on a different form of the SAT-M 
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were selected to participate. On the basis of past experience SMPY suggested that there be 
two fast-paced classes-one for boys tauyht by a male college professor and one for girls 
taught by a female college professor. One boy and one girl dropped out of the program. 
Both classes made rapid progress through Algegra I, meeting two hours a week for a total of 
37 hours the first year, and all who remained in the school the following year elected to con- 
tinue in the fast-paced class to study Algebra 1 1 . Although on an average the girls were a some- 
what less able group than the boys, the two groups performed about equally well on a standard- 
ized Algebra I test at the end of the lirst year. Both classes were considerably more successful 
in mastering Algebra I than the class of eighth graders in a regular Algebra I program for a 
full year (Stanley, 1974b). 

The success of these two classes in fostering high achievement at an accelerated pace 
suggests that special programs of this type may be more succf-ssful for girls when they are 
conducted within the context of the regular school. Further research is needed to determine 
just how successful these programs can become for both boys and girls if implemented on a 
larqe scale within public schools or school systems. Whether or not sex-segregation and 
women teachers as role models are actually crucic! for the success of girls needs to be studied 
systematically within school settings. 

Conclusions 

On the b<isis of SMPY's research on the mathematically precocious, it appears that males 
are more likely than femal^"^s to perform at a very high level on pre-college level tests of 
mathematical p isoning ability (at least in a voluntary contest situation). The sizable gap 
between the sexes on mean SAT-M scores and at the upper end of the distribution as early 



be ea.^ter to find and to work with. (This first direction sounds very much like what, perhaps 
uninientionally, is occurring in most schools today.) The second direction would be to 
concentrate our efforts to identify talented young women as well as young men, but also 
to modify or restructure our instructional strategies for girls to optimize tiieir chances for 
high level achievement. The long-term benefits of this second approach could have some 
quite gratifying results. 
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THE CULTURALLY DIFFERENT GIFTED CHILD 
- THE DAWfSIING OF HIS DAY?* 
by Irving S. Sato** 

The Need 

Sixteen years ago in 1958 David C. McClelland and others in Talent and Society under- 
scored an educational opportunity and challenge: 

As students from impoverished background and from racial and ethnic 
minorities have "achieved" when provided with appropriate educational 
opportunities, they have demonstrated that "the right kinds of education" 
can indeed tru--^sform potential into "actually talented performance." 

This statement summarizes numerous research studies on the education of the culturally dif- 
ferent gifted child. Witty and Jenkins (1934) and Jenkins (1948) in their works have shown 
that high-IQ black pupils have varying backgrounds, that their achievement is like that of 
other gifted students, and that race in itself is not a limiting factor in the development of the 
intellect. Similar findings have been reported by Niles (1954) and others. More recently, works 
of individuals such as Bloom (1964), Bernal (1972), and Stallings (1972) have reminded edu- 
cators that environment does play an important part in intellectual development. 

Another consideration highlighted by Frierson (1965) and Karnes, et. al. (1965) is the 
differences among socioeconomic classes. Frierson has reported that the major difference 
between gifted pupils from middle and lower clashes lies in interests and attitudes, not in 
physical-ability or personality measurements. Karnes has uncovered more tensions in homes 
of lower-class families; these tensions seemed to have direct effects on achievement levels. 



membership in a culture other than the dominant culture in society. 

Next, the gifted (and the talented) - a synthesis definition of the works of T. Ernest 
Newland with the University of Illinois and J Ned Bryan of the U.S. Office of Education - 
are those individuals who excel consistently or show the potential of excelling consistently 
in any human endeavor - academic, creative, kinesthetic (performance skills), or psychosor' 
(relational and leadership skills). This broader definition o\ gifted presents an alternative . 
the stereotype of the Terman-type, identified-solely-by-IQ-test gifted child and recogniz 
the potential for outstanding achievement and performance in any area. 

Identification Procedures 

Specific, multiple criteria miust be the bases tor the identification of the cuiiurally dif- 
ferent gifted pupil. Needed is a multifaceted, developmental case study whicii includes all 
available evidence on the potential and performance of a child. This need for tlie case study 
is underscored by the complex factors which must be considered to begin to understand the 
culturally different gifted. For instance, Anita Pfeiffer, a Navajo on the faculty of the University 
of New Mexico, expressed (at the I'/orking Conference on the Culturally Different Gifted Child 
in North Carolina in September, 19/3) the great pressure a Navaji s sometimes under to 
choose or select some element(s) in the dominant culture by giving up that which is important 
or dear to him in his native culture: 

... In accepting both cultures (Navajo and "Anglo"cu!tures), there is a 
tremendous sacrifice on the part of rhe Navajo student to lose what is 
precious and dear to the individual. The individual loses much of his 
culture. In order to remain Navajo, one should not learn English and 
attend the present school system. The moment one enters school and 
beqins to learn English, one begins :ne annihilation of one's culture. 



themselves and how they would react to everyday situations. By taking into consideration 
tactors as test bias and cultural differences, the use of this instrument results in a profile of 
student preferences and learning styles. For several years, Meeker has been working with the 
SOI (Guilford's Structure of Intellect) by isolating and testing for specific areas of types of 
"giftedness." Stallings has concentrated his elforts on the development of instruments placing 
major emphasis on items endemic to the child's environment. The Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking verbally and nonverbally measures fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration. 

Fitzgerald (1974), Gallagher (197 Martinson (1973), and Renzulli (1971) have pre- 
pared recent summaries of various efforts to develop better measures of human potential. 
These works and others have reported numerous means currentiv' being used to identify 
ci.'turallv different gifted pupils; 

1 . Various psychometric instruments 

a. Wise - Performance Scale 

b. Leiter International Performance Scales 

c. Ammons' Full-Scale Picture Vocabi 'ary Test 

d. Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test 

e. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
t, Raven Progressive Matrices 

g. Rohwer's Paired Associate Learning - Proficiency Test (deve' perl 
at the University of California at Berkeley) 

h. Scales and tests of creativity developed by individuals such as 
Guilford, Metfessel, Taylor, Torrance 

i. Nonverbal Darts of IQ tests (both aroun and individiml) 



modifications and program adjustments should be those unique characteristics (motivational 
and otherwise) which differentiate this population from other learners. For instance, Riessman 
(1962) points out that because the culturally different gifted often are more problem-centered 
than abstract-centered, they should be involved \n specific classroom situations which only 
gradually result in inductive thirming. Concrete and psychomotor responses are frequently 
elicited by using simulation and other academic games and role playing. 

Educational efforts are ueing made for the culturally different gifted in various parts of 
the country. Through Project CLUE (Cooperative Leadership for Urban Education), Tennessee's 
four major school systems - Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, Nashville - are involving 
urban students in learning strategies whic! seek to change student apathy into positive action 
and channel student activism into responsible accomplishment. This project draws 600 talented 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders from 51 schools for two half-day sessions per week at a CLUE 
center. In the setting of a creativity workshop at the University of Georgia during each summer 
since 1967, Torrance and his graduate students (many of them teachers in public schools) have 
strived to identify and develop creative talent among the disadvantaged. With approximately 
80-100 children ranging from six to twelve years old, these workshops have been conducted 
in a disadvantaged black neighborhood in Clarke County, Georgia. 

From 1969 to 1973, Los Angeles City Unified School District conducted educationally 
disadvantaged '■ievelopmental pilot programs, grades 4-6, 7-9. These programs initiated at 
eleven schools ■■;ere based upon the situational-testing mode', which coupled identification 
procedures with ongoing class programs of enrichment. Before the initiation of the program, 
members of the (acuity learned about the characteristics of disadvantaged gifted and discussed 
possibilities for program impk :ient3tion. Student participants were initially nominated by 
teachers and later screened by a local school committee which worked with a counseling staff 
to review all available data. Primary pr^ogram objectives were ". . . to give a wide exposure in 
advanced learnina skills and to offer curricula which would stimulate these pupils to display 



4. If involved in work with inner city schools, take advantage of rich resources 
for learning in many urban centers. 

5. Search for better strategies to recognize bilingual needs and the potential 
richness of cultural differences. 

6. Develop appropriate guidance and other ancillary services and help these 
pupils with affective matters such as peer and family attitudes toward 
the gifted chifd's "being different" and the recognition of options. 

7. Secure opportunities for these pupils to serve in various community agencies. 

8. Assist in the development of financial resources, if needed; expand op- 
portunities for the gifted stu- lent to serve and to work as a means of 
earning some income. 

In the final analysis, the key to the success of any educational program for children is 
the teacher. Teacher-preparation programs specifically to train teachers of culturally different 
gifted p' pits are in operation at the University of Connecticut with Renzulli, the University 
of Georgia with Torrance and Bruch, and the University of South Florida with D. Sisk. 
Educational agencies are recognizing more and more the importance of inservice education in 
supplementing preservice training. 

Available Resources 

Through the cooperative efforts of existing groups and agencies (i.e.. Office of the Gifted 
and Talented, Regional Offices of Education, State educational agencies. The Association for 
the Gifted, National Association for Gifted Children, etc.), productive efforts in behalf of the 
culturally different gifted are resulting. In August, 1973, in Las Vegas, the Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children sponsored a one-week Institute/Conference on Cultural Diversity. It was 
followed in September, 1973. in North Carolina hv thp Fm inrlatinn fnr FYrpntinnal PhilHron'c 
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CREATIVITY AND THE POVERTY CHILD 
by Bruce Mitchell* 



The literature dealing with the topic of creativity and the creative problem-solving process 
has multiplied astonishingly during the past twenty-five years. Since J. P. Guilford read his 
famous paper at the 1950 national meeting of the American Psychological Association, a 
multitude of research and theories pertaining to the subject has appeared in the literature. 
In his presentation, Guilford indicated that prior to that time, only 123 of the psychological 
abstracts dealt with that subject. 

Thus, it can be seen that the subject is very new and most of the work has been done 
during the past twenty-five years. During this time, a number of inservice programs have 
been generated to increase the level of importance given the topic in public school classroom 
environments. Among the more successful was the Goleta Union School District Creativity 
Project in 1966-68. 

Research based on pre- and post-measures of the Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking 
indicate that the inservice program was successful in improving creativity test scores of 
students who wore in classrooms of participating teachers. **These and other studies would 
seem to indicate that the development of increased openness and flexibility on the part of 
elementary teachers is indeed capable of establishing classroom climates which assist in the 
development of creative thinking skills. 

As one visits large numbers of public schools, however, it becomes increasingly obvious 
that the job of developing creative thinking skills is still not getting done and That little 
emphasis is actually placed on the development of creative problem solving skills. I n fact, 
according to Jerome Bruner, the crisis in American Education has reached alarming pro- 
portions. He har, written the following: 

Education is in a state of crisis. It has failed to respond to challenging 

cr>/-inl nooHc ~ lanninn hohinH r^ithor than IppHinn M\/ IpQt qIy nnnnth<;' 



The problem is further f:ompoLincied when turning to tfiG extent of creative problem 
solving potential developed by youth from povert\/ cultures. The importance in developing 
such skills is self evident. By the yenr 2000, social scientists tell us that the world will be 
faced with famine, lack of oxygen, extensive pollution, and mass overcrowding. Multitudes 
of new jobs, ever-increasing change, and oih^-" i:-^ctors all bear te^nimony to the need for 
developing creative potential. For if tomo' '"jw's person is to survive such a changeable 
millieu, it would appear necessary that ..cj^lt creative problem solving skills certainly should 
be developed to their fullest in orde'' ' merely survive. 

The central thesis of this p pa^' 'S ^hat the poverty cuitui lacKs these skills more than 
other segments of the societ^' .Sf:honis in poverty oreas, then, need to examine inservice 
programs similar to Goleta'- .n o der to develop this potential. 

Conclusions from research studies conducted b\' Newion Metfessel, Principal Investigator 
of Project Potential tlirough the University of Southern California, reveal a number of fas- 
cinating insights pertaining to children from poverty cultures. Such youngsters .... 

1. Typically have parents who do not have ihe language skills to enable them to 
foste?' their children's language and cognitive development. 

2. Typically come from homes vvliere there is a sparcity c^f objects such as toys and 
play materials of different colors, si/es, and shapes. Consequently, the children 
receive little or no training in the concepts of color, direct tonality, position, or 
relative size. 

3. Typically are crippled in iangu<3ye developr^icnt l^iecause they do not perceive 
ol the concept that objects have names and that the same object may have 
different names. This may be one ot the major reasons why poor children have 
later difficulty in coping with instruction in reading. 

Typically lack a family environment in which questions are asked or answered. 

"sequently, these children do not perceive of adults in general as people from 
wno.n you ask questions and receive answers, a fundamental postulate on which 



9. Frequently have parents who are concerned that too much formal education may 
'spoil' their child. Anxiety about losing status in the eyes of their growing off- 
spring as educational differences are increased is a particular manifestation of 
this concern. 

10. Frequently have parents who feel that the family is pre-eminent over school at- 
tendance laws. Consequently, what is defined as truancy by the school may be 
viewed as a sign of loyalty by the parents. Also, the observed truancy of older bro- 
thers and sisters in situations not related to family welfare or family well-being 
contributes to patterns of poor attendance. 

1 1 . Frequently come from a home environment with such a paucity of objects that the 
child's conceptual formation development is adversely affected. For the purpose of 
the Project Potential research, concepts were defined as abstractions from things 
(concrete objects). This demands that a subject have concrete objects on which to 
build abstractions (identify 'similarities and differences) in order to generalize to 
new situations. 

12. Frequently come from a home environment with such a paucity of objects that 
their level of curiosity is affected. One develops curiosity, generally, by having 
things to be curious about. Certainly the lack of curiosity affects both motivational 
patterns and the development of creative behavior. 

13. Frequently have parents who communicate negative appraisals of the school establishment 
because of their own difficulties in coping with the school culture. By a process of 
horizontal acculturation in which the school goes into the home, the vertical accul- 
turation demanded by the school establishment is facilitated. 

14. Frequently have parents who lack a basic understanding of the educative process to 
such an extent that the school is perceived as a place where 'magic' occurs, e.g., the 
child learns to read, write, and soell. One of the major benefits of having parental 
participation in school programs, particularly pre-school, is the eradication of this 

belief which occurs in inverse relationship to ^.heir understanding of the educative process. 



20. T ypically use a great many words with fair precision, but not those words representative 
of the school culture. The child who says, 'I'm going to 'carry' him home/ is using a 
term alien to the school establishment but well founded in such well known songs 
as 'Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,' and the song line, 'I looked over Jordan and what 
did I see, comin' for to carry me home.' The role of the teacher is to explain alterna- 
tive ways of saying things rather than one of rejection of the alien terminology.* 

While all of Metfessel's conclusions have a direct relationship to the creative problem 
solving limitation of children, several bear further scrutiny in terms of the kinds of classroom 
practices which would appear to have benefit for perpetuating creative thinking skills for school 
children. Conclusion number three refers to the notion of language development. This research 
conclusion indicates that poverty youth have difficulty relating the names of objects to the 
actual object. Sometimes this is due to the unique characteristics of poverty homes. Some tend 
to be more non-verbal than those of middle class homes. Often, poverty parents must spend so 
much time and energy trying merely to feed and clothe their families that little attention can be 
shown to the youngsters and their verbal skill development. Hence, many such children have 
very poor verbal skills which limits verbal fluency, one of Metfessel's Twenty-Six Correlates of 
Creative Thinking.** 

Children lacking these skills must be subjected to a variety of classroom activities designed 
to increase their basic vocabularies. Opportunities must be provided for children to learn names 
of objects. Children could, for example, list all the objects they can think of that are red, rough, 
smooth, long, short, edible, heavy, etc. Brainstorming activities give youngsters the opportunity 
to commence increasing their fluency potential. Thinking of as many ways as possible for shining 
a pair of shoes, traveling from Los Angeles to New York, fixing a rocket ship, etc., are sample 
activities which will assist in the development of fluency skills. 

The fact that many poverty homes frequently ask or answer questions (conclusion number 
four) also seriously limits vocabulary development and concept formation. When families are 
concerned with the qcquisition of the basic necessities, there is often precious little time left 
for such activities. Thus, children from such families need work dealing with word synonyms, 
the use of analogies, invention of new words to describe feelinas or events, and the writina of 



and encourage the student to tell s own fantasy stories to someone else or into the tape 
recorder. Original ideas and acts s uld be rewarded. Drama, puppetry, and role playing 
constitute excellent activities for developing originality skills. 

Conclusion number eleven pertains to the lack of objects in many homes of the poverty 
culture. Consequen^'v, children often come to school not really knowing the names of many 
basic obj(. -:ts. Pove / families, in addition to not having money for purchasing many of ttt"e 
items commonly : jund in middle-class home^, often are unable to spend adequate time with 
their youngsters in object identification. While middle-class parents commonly spend much 
time with their children in the. e activities ("Now Johnnie, what is this?"), the poverty home 
is Oiten too heavily occupied with ''mding food, jobs, ■ c, tc nave the stamina for such ac- 
tivities. Therefore, in order to meet these needs, teachers need to become pack-rats in order 
to collect as much realia as they can for the room. This provides teachers and children with 
not only a lot of motivatior^al devices but also vehicles for developing an increase in vocabu- 
lary skills which are so crucial in developing fluency skills. T, .e room should look like a 
museum. Depending on the children's age, items can oe marked in order to familiarize students 
with the names (symbol of objects) as quickly as possible. 

This lack of objects in the home also tends to limit the development of a sharp curiosity. 
Classroom activities must be designed to stimulate an inquisitive perspective toward the 
environment. The pupil must learn to make use of the information possessed. Lots of "why" 
questions need to be asked and children must be surrounded by objects to arouse the curiosity. 
"What wOLi'd happen if" discussion questions should be utilized. Unusual-uses questions can 
be asked about unconventional ways of using items such as cardboard boxes, bricks, cans, etc. 

SUMMARY 

The Metfessel study points out many conditions of poverty relative to creative problem 
solving skills. These students Jien possess serious handicaps which drastically inhibit the 
creative potential. Youth need -\jre opportunities to develop their vocabulary. Fantasy games 
help develop originality. Rooms should be interesting places wh»rh stimulate the student's 
curiosity. Activities must be utilized in order to increase the vocabulary levels o poverty 
children. 

Even though our schools have more topics than can be adequately dealt with, it is be- 
coming increasingly important to deal with the development of creativity. The uncertainty 
of tomorrow's world would certainly dictate to educators the critical urgency of developing 
creativity skills in all our citizens. . . if uur civilization is to rurvive somehow. 
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THE GIFTED AND THE DISADVANTAGED* 
by A. Harry Passow** 



Mo'^ than 15 yenrs have eldpsed since the inception of what has been called the "third 
wave of interest in thenined." Fewer thaii a hdK dozen years have passed since such terms as 
disadvantaged and deprived were added to the educcMionai lexicon. For some persons, the 
two populations - both lacking uniform, widely accepted definition - represent opposite 
ends of a continuum of talent potential. For others, both groups represent different aspects 
of the same problem of talent development. Certainly, one stimulus for the present concern 
for the education of the disadvantaged is the firm belief that children from low-income, 
ethnic, and racial minority groups represent the ■ ition's largest unmined source of talent. 
Aside from the humanitarian aspects of overcoming poverty and discrimination, aside from 
the moral vaiues in providing equal opportuniiy for all, the nation's welfare and survival 
depend on its success m identilymg and nurturing talents of many kinds wher /er they may 
be found. 

Schemes for encouraging talent development among the di^-advantaged tend to follow 
many of the patterns employed by planners of programs for the gifted a few years ago and, 
as m;ght be expected, even commit some of the same errors. Many of the issues raised re- 
garding programs for the gifted are now paraphrased lo apply to plans for the disadvantaged. 
Ironically, concern for the disadvantaged has triggered opposition to what had become 
established and accepted practices for the gifted. Most notably, special provisions for the 
gifted and particularly special groupings have become a prime target for attack on the basis 
of alleged "discrimination agams^ ois.: k,' -ned." Identification procedures, especially 
those involving standardized ir .aligencr^ u^sts, iia. been condemned as being discriminatory 
against the poor and oultura' , ^\ ;f' "t. 

Stripped ot polemics, ■ ,e 'ci / ' ion i: \^ ically one of how to provide for the 
wide range of individual di" --rer ... n jni, in rv , \v. I population. Having known for some 
time that identical experier -PS ar'^ ' - -w. ..^-is f^^qi :l opportonnips, educational progrann 
planners continue to be con. -jrn^"- J V. -ms ■ i individualization and differentiation 

of instruction. With respecl 'h Mit^ i: i and \\m disadvantaged, the prennial questions 
persist; Whut sons of educati' .- ill best eciuc..::^^ l .'^Mt constitutes cvlequate and appropriate 
education for all? 

In a position papei prepared fr;; - 1 30 ".ntte House Conference on Children and 
Youth, seven problem areas in tlia r-ri..^-auui i ui ihe gifted and talented were identified as 
mosi pressing: 

1. Improvements c:f moans lor measuring the mullidimensions of high level ability, 
thus sharpening the identification of the talented. 

2. Improvement of procedures for locating the potential underachiever at an eariy 
stage to prevent negative attitudes, learning patterns, and self-concepts from fofm- 
ing and choking his apabilities. 

3. Recruitment, education, and r' ■j-ntion of talented indiviouals in the teaching 
profession - in instruction, /'Seling, supervisory, and "administrative positions. 



•CopyrKjht 1972, Nation,-!! ' ^. tatton of T !ef:ieniarv S(,hocjl Prirv ipais. Afl rights roservod. 

**A. Harry Passow is Pro;u;,sor of Education, Teai' l^ers Col'ogf;, C(>ii-fTil)irj Univjrstty, ^J^rvV York, New York. 
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4. Development of means for keeping abreast of new knowledge and revision of 
instruction to include these new insights and understandings. 

5. Development and appraisal of instructional techniques, materials, and resources 
thai ..'ill yield deeper learnings for the gifted. 

6. De Mopment of means for measuring deeper learnings that are untapped by the 
conver/ional achievement tests of today. 

7. Increased understanding of the kinds of IScirning experiences that will nourish a 
love of learning; foster independence in thinking; feed the desire to experiment, 
to test, and to venture forth; and create a built-in standard of i ^cellence in 
performance. 

Miriam Goldberg's paper on the gifted, delivered at the 1965 White House L nference 
on Education, examined several issues that she felt needed clarification, since "the directions 
in which they are resolved may well determine the future of special provisions for the talented." 
Thr issues were listed under such headings as: The Climate for Talent Development, Current 
Oppositions to Special Programs, Expanded Conceptions of Talent, Increasing the Talent 
Pool — Womanpower and the Disadvantaged, and Administrative Arrangements for the Talented. 

These five issues paralleled those identified five years earlier, even though programs for 
the gifted mushroomed throughout the country in the intervening years — spurred in part 
by Sputnik. To the 1 960 conference, the major needs seemed to be for research and experi- 
mentation "to understand better the phenomenon of giftedness and its development, to 
assess the value of specific educational procedures and practices, to appraise proposals and 
p!ans, and to use available resources more effectively." These continue to be major needs in 
the area of the gifted, although there are now available research findings and operational 
experience that might be synthesized, interpreted, and applied to improved program planning. 
However, such issues as racial isolation, student power, and community control were hardly 
considered at a time when most research on ability groupii^g, for instance, did not consider 
race or social class as significant variables. 

r ' / innovations that were sharply debated a decade ago — even the need for special 
proviso. .IS for the gifted — have now become more or less institutionalized. A concern with 
nurturing creativity, productive th'*, jng, and inquiry has become more focused as enthusiasm 
for novelty alone has been replaced with more tempered insights into the nature of these 
phenomena. True, there is still no adequate theory of talent development that might provi !o 
a framework for program planning, nor are we yet able to adequately define what constitutes 
"enrichment for the gifted." We have expanded our notions of giftedness and its multi-faceted 
nature so that new assessment procedures have been developed to supplement or, in some 
instances, replace traditional techniques. Much of the so-called curriculum revolution, while 
not necessarily aimed at the intellectually gifted student, has since been found to be most 
appropriate for this population since such programs deal with content and processes calling 
for the higher abstractions and conceptual abilities that are components of giftedness. Signi- 
ficant as such curricular changes have been, they tend not to contribute to integrated, ar- 
ticulated, sequential programs for the gifted, except in those few instances where some 
attempts have been made to attain such an end. 

There have been curricular changes during the past decade that have opened alternatives 
for the gifted. Some of these can be described as vertical, moving courses or units down so 
that students have contact with material at an earlier age or in less time than is i,ijrmal; some 
3re horizontal changes, providing for greater depth and breadth than is usual; some are re- 
organizational, redesigning the curriculum content itself; and some may be called augmentation. 
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intioduciriy experiences that have not been part of the curriculum earlier. Seminars on standard 
and esoteric subjects have become part of scfiool programs. Independent study has flourished. 
Extended school weeks and years fiave been provided for the gifted. Secondary schools and 
colleges fiave sfiared programs and resources, including staff. The Advanced Placement Program, 
featuring college-level work in high schools, has involved thousands of students in hundreds of 
schools. The National Merit Scholarship Program, with its related projects, has become part 
of an annual nationwide talent search. Early admissions to college have become standard 
across the natiori. 

Thus, in th:? area of tfie gifted and the talented, "new" and "promising" developments 
appear to be consolidations of what has been learned from the research and experience of 
the past dozen or so years. For example, there was a period during which the gifted under- 
achiever was the target of much study, a great deal of research being supported by federal 
and state funds. The findings of such studies shed ligfit on tfie relationships between moti- 
vational and personality variables, environmental conditions, and the instructional program 
as these factors affected tfie development of intellectual potential. However, our progress 
If I moving from analysis and diagnosis ti; intervention and program has been painfully slow. 
We have, consequently, applied little of tfiis research to the broader concerns with achievement, 
especially for the disadvantaged, probably because tlie populations studied have tended to 
be primarily the middle-class gif led. 

EffOf IS to identify and nLirture "creativity" provided considerable excitement and 
intense effort for a period, but the cr^^st of that commitment passed quickly. We still do 
not understand tlie nature and causes of the so-caded morning glories (individuals whose 
tjiftcdness appears early but soon wanes or disappears) or tfie late bloomers (persons whose 
lalenis emerge somewhat late) or how tliese phenomena should influence identification or 
instructional and counselifig procedtjres. We still profess concern for developing nonacademic 
talents (such as musical, artistic, meclianical, social, and dramatic), but we have given relatively 
sccint attention to what kinds of provisions are appropriate and essential. The problems of 
adequate pfograms for highly gifted individuals ~ tliose with unusually rare genius - have 

gerierally .ynofcd on ihe iduit, assurnpiion that such talent will eventually come out anyway. 
Finally, we l^ave hardly tackled, let alone resolved, the many issues regardinn development of 
talent in i is social context. 

Tfie problem of talent development continues to be one of devising educational op- 
portunities that will unlock potentialol all kmds to tfie fullest, programs that will be con- 
cerned with values, attitudes, self-concepts, and commitment to continued growth, not just 
the acquisition of knowledge and intellectual development. The research and development 
efforts of thr- ' ite fifties and early sixties - many of them encouraged and supported by 
federal and Suite governments - helped broaden definitions of talent and helped us to 
unrierstand that giftedness is multifaceted. Expanded notions of giftedness and its many- 
faceted nature suggest that, as David McClelland once observed, "talent potential may be 
fairly widespread, a characteristic which can be transformed into actually talented perform- 
afice by various sorts of fhe right kinds of education." The drive for "quality edi nation" 
and for "equal educational opportunity" represent, in some ways, a piess to test the hypothesis. 
As students from impoverislied backgrounds and from racial and ethnic minorities have 
"achieved" when provided with appropriate educational opportunities, they have demonstrated 
that "the ( ight kinds of education" can indeed transform potential uao "actually talented 
performance."* 



Ck.'llr'inrj, Dr'ivid C, rind oih(,f^, editors. Ta/ent and Society. Ne'.v York. Vfrn Nostr;3nd Remhold Co.. 1958. 
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The disappearance from the educational scene of some programs for the gifted, however, 
indicates our contif :ed tendency to discard the baby with the bathwater. No program or 
provision for the gifted is so sacred that continuous assessment and evaluation is no longer 
needed. And, as education programs become inevitably intertwined with social and political 
processes within the school and the community at large, such educational processes must be 
continually examined in terms of overall effects. 

Ability grouping, for example, was viewed, aiong with acceleration and enrichment, as 
"a means of providing for the gifted." All three terms took on a variety of forms, of course, 
in different contexts and at different levels. When ability grouping in certain school situations 
led to a tracking system that segregated white, middle-class students from poor, nonwhite 
students, leading the former into college bound programs and the latter into dead-end terminal 
programs, clearly such provisions no longer contributed to full talent development. In abandon- 
ing grouping provisions, all too often schools failed to provide for curriculum diiferentiati; i, 
for ap: • noriate teaching and learning strategies, for instructional resources — for all of the 
kinds c ducational opportunities that grouping was originally intended to facilitate. Con- 
sequently, the gifted — white and non-white, middle and lower class — were deprived of 
appropriate educational opportunities. 

The needs of gifted and talented children are, in a sense, the same as those of other 
children, differing in degree and quality. All children "need" opportunities to develop their 
individual talents, and the gifted and talented students are no exception. Such talented 
individuals come from all races, socioeconomic groups, geographic locales, and environments. 
To the extend that educational programs discriminate, sort out, and stifle talent development, 
they cannot be tolerated, no matter what political power is brought to maintain them. 

The recently published report of the U.S. Office of Education survey of programs and 
provisions for the gifted (pursuant to Public Law 9%230, Section 306) uses language reminis- 
cent of the 1950's, such as "the widespread neglect of gifted and talented children." In the 
sense of the school's inability or unwillingness to provide for the particular needs of the gifted, 
this neglect is even more intense and widespread among t^ ? disadvantaged and minority 
groups. These students are caught in a vortex of educational and environmental forces that 
mitigate against their being identified and having their talents nurtured. 

In schools that are de facto segregated (as are many inner-ciiy schools), where low 
achievement is widespread, teachers and administrators have low expectations, the curriculum 
is sterile and irrelevant, resources are limited, and individual diagnosis absent, the potentially 
gifted child may very likely be lost. Differing school milieus and predominant value systems 
affect general scholastic performance and individual attainment. Giftedness and talent always 
have a social referrent — those abilities that are identified and developed are those thai are 
valued by the society ~ and the child in a depressed area who is potentially gifted may be 
doubly disadvantaged, for he lives in an environment that may be hostile or apathetic to his 
particular abilities. In some instances, outstanding scholastic achievement is perceived as 
"The Man's Game" and not to be pursued by the poor and the nonwhite lest they be coopted. 

In schools where desegregation has taken place, integration may not have occurred, and 
the minority group students are often a minority. The schools from which they have come 
are frequently perceived as inferior, the levels of past performance lower, and potentials for 
outstanding performance limited. AM too often the result has been a resegregation through 
grouping and tracking procedures that relegate the blacks, the poor, and the non-English 
speaking to the "slower" or "nonacadernic" programs, where they are provided with an 
education that is basically inferior in quality. Since such procedures tend to be "class actions," 
in that all members of the minority group are treated as if homogeneity existed, the gifted 
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and the talented among them are particularly vulnerable and suffer as a result of such .dis- 
crimination. Furthermore, the social conditions in the classroom and the school, the nature 
of acceptance or rejection and the minority group student's perception of these interactions, 
the peer values - all affect the pupil's achievement motivation and the extent to which he 
will manifest and develop his giftedness. Whon students are black, red, or brown, are different 
culturally from the majority group, are n nglish speaking or liave "non-standard" dialects, 
those who are gifted or talented among ti. j may be particularly disadvantaged because of 
discriminatory practices. 

The gifted and talented among disadvantaged and minority groups pose a particular 
challenge and opportunity for educators. To begin to meet this challenge, educators must 
examine ^'^eir own expectations regarding this untapped talent pool: To what extent liave 
the biases of educators contributed to the limited development of gifted minority group 
youth? The fact tliat some unusually gifted Blacks or Chicanos or Puerto Rlcans have emerged 
and demonstrated outstanding ability does not change the urgent need for planners and 
researchers to attend to the special problems within this more general area of concern. More 
specifically, attention will have to be given to the following dimensions of the problem: 

Identification. Procedures used to locate gifted and talented individuals, given ail tlie 
problems that exist with the population in general, are even more proLJematic in identifying 
the gifted among the disadvantaged. Some educators have argued for discarding existing 
instruments and procedures and developing "culture fair"tests. Others, questioning [he possi- 
bilities of such bias-free instruments and teclmiques, propose that the focus be o^ the inter- 
pretation of the data so as to take into account the disadvantaged background of the child. 
Still others urge that efforts emphasize the creation of settings that will encourage self- 
identification of the gifted through outstanding performance. Iden+iiication procedures that 
stress a search for talent r.3ther than simply scrt^en out and b-ir participation m programs 
for the gifted are crucial fo" minority group youth. As a start, such procedures siiould be 
more, rather Ihr^n less, inclusive. 

Development of programs. Experience or tne past several decades has clearly in.^icated 
the need for differentiated oppcrtunitie: for the giftec! to develop their special abilities 
while, at t!ie same time, they a^^ give.-^ opportuniti?;^ to develop certain general skills and 
abilities by interacting with stuae- As. of less and greater pclential. No single uniform prog.^am 
has emerged. However, educators need to turn their attention to the -special problems of 
program development in edi'c.:tional and social settii.gi where the disadvantaged are found. 
To recognize the nature of such problems would be a step forward at this point. The success 
of some mini- and prep cchcols in ghetto areas sugrests one approach worth turthcr exploration. 
By attending to the affective as well as cognitive development of students and bv creating a 
climate for achie\ 'ment, such schools seem to be providing another chance for able pupils 
who have been missed or turfied off by the mere traditional programs. Programs that provide 
opportunities for studer:ts to teach fellow pupils or for service in various community -jgencies 
can ext 3nd the possibilities for developing potentials. Education is not limited to the place 
we call school. Support is needed for encouragement of various i^oportunities for talent 
development li' nonconventional settings, involving nontraditional personnel. 

Developnnent of staff . Ry creating the conditions for learning and by serving as the 
gatekeepers for programs and services, school staffs are critical ^ii talent development. Staff 
development is needed in terms of altering expectations with respect lo the identification 
and nurturing of talc among the disadvantaged. Coupled with attitudinal clianges must come 
new teaching strritf^gies and vvavi of using leartiing resources, in school and community. 
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Enrichment of the learning environment. For a variety of reasons, inner-city schools may 
be able to pre . -de only limited resources for talent development. However, they are situated 
in urban centers, and the resources for learning 3re extremely rich. The entire community, not 
the classroom alone, must become the locus for learning. Not only will this extend opportunities 
for learning but it could, at the same time, alter the climate for learning - the attitudes toward 
unusual talents and their development. 

Development of strategies for bilingual and multicultural education. The barriers to opti- 
mum development of the gi i ted among minority group students may include both the fact 
that the language of instruction differs from the child's mother tongue and the existence of 
discontinuities between the culture of the school and that of the home and neighborhood. 
If talent potential is to be realized, better strategies must be found for recognizing language 
needs and the potential richness of cultural differences. 

Development of appropriate guidance and other ancillary services. In addition to the 
special guidance needs - personal and educational ~ of all gifted students, there are parti- 
cular problems that may be encountered by the gifted minority group student. These may 
range from help with affective matters, such as peer and family attitudes toward the gifted 
child's "difference," to assistance in recognizing and selecting from the options available 
to him. Higher education opportunities, for example, have been expanded considerably in 
the last decade or so, and the gifted minority group student and his family may not be fully 
aware of the possibilities or the means for taking advantage of them. 

Development of financial resources. Poor and minority group students need financial 
assistance to be able to develop their special abilities. While there has been increased support 
for minority group youth in the realm of higher education scholarships and stipends, it has 
not been sufficient. By continuing to study, the ponr chiiu is unable to contribute to support 
of the family in any way, aside from answering his own intellectual needs. What is required 
are expanded opportunities to serve and to work as a means of earning some income, which 
will have a beneficial effect on both the talented individual and his family. 

There is ample evidence that schools have failed to come to grips with the problems of 
identifying and developing giftedness and talent among various racial and ethnic minorities 
and children of the poor. When federal and state agencies, through appropriations for research 
and program development, encouraged an enlargement of opportunities for the gifted, there 
was a renaissance of interest and activity. The minority group gifted profited from that revived 
concern, but only to a limited extent. 

In recent years, many school systems have misinterpreted the long overdue concern for 
the education of poor and minority group students as meaning that programs for the dis- 
advantaged must take precedence over provisions for the gifted. What is needed now is a 
clear affirmation by educators and communities that they are concerned with the develop- 
ment of talent potential of all kinds, wherev-^r such special abilities may be found. The 
issue is not one of providing for the gifted (meaning only white, middle-class, suburban 
children) or the disadvantaged (meaning only poor, nonwhite, ghetto dwellers). Gifted and 
talented individuals are found in ai! groups. There is no need or justification for depriving 
some students of opportunities at me expense of others. Nor is there any basis for not pro- 
viding the disadvantaged gifted student with special opportunities that are essentially com- 
pensatory in nature. 

What is needed is a real commitment to developing the total range of abilities cind talents 
— including the unusually able and gifted. Such commitment, would be manifested in the 
kinds of programs funded, the areas of research and development supported, the varieties of 
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training programs under written, and so on. Unlortunateiy, loo many educators and lay per- 
sons are unwilling to concede that there really are individual differences, that such differences 
should help determine the natui ol appropr iaie education thai must be provided, and that 
identical experiences do not make for equal opportunities. Certainly, in the last two decades 
we have acquired sufficient researcfi data and program development experience to be able 
to provide the kinds of flexibility, openness, personnel, and material supoort to nurture 
individual talents more effectively than we are presently doing. 

Talent is not the prerogative of any racial or ethnic group, any social class, or any 
residential area. It may lie untapped in some situations under some conditions, but no popu- 
lation has either a monopoly on or' an absence of talents. Nor will depriving the gifted and 
talented pupil of opportunities to develop and use his gifts result in upgrading the attainments 
of his less able peers. Such rTiisguided and meaningless egalitarianism contributes to the develop- 
ment of no one in particular. Obviously, with broadened insights into the nature of giftedness, 
some traditional identification procedures, college preparatory programs, and rewards systems 
are no longer valid. With the years of research and experience now befiind us, we should 
certainly interpret relevance, appropriateness, and meaning differently, we should view edu- 
cational opportunities and engager7-ient differently, based on modified values; and we should 
be more sensitive to the sociopolitical context in which learning takes place and programs 
function. 

It was the civil rights movement and the war on poverty that underscored the failure 
of our schools to provide adequate educational opportunihes for large numbers of our poor 
and disadvantaged groups. The U.S. Commissioner of Education has announced that he will 
become a "visible advocate for increased attention" to the gifted and talented. Ail educators 
must become advocates for increased, appropi idte attention to the gifted, especially those 
among the disadvantaged and minorities, where discnriiination and neglect have resulted in 
an even greater loss of talent development. 
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Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 states: 

''No pc on in the United States shall, on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin, be f/xcluded from participation in, 
or denied the benefit of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving federal financial 
assistance." 

Therefore, EPDA programs must be operated in compliance 
with this law. 
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